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MY DEAR FRERE, 

YoUE prompt permis- 
sion to allow this work to be inscribed to you 
is only one. of tbe many kindnesses which you 
have shewn me. 

The applicaUon of musical science to the 
English language has been so successful in ex- 
posing the true foundations of its Rhythmus, 
as to originate the opinion, that music is de- 
stined to perform other and higher functions 
in our discourse. 

We are yet ignorant of what the functions 
of music were in the Greek language; we, how- 
ever, begin to perceive the truism, that Prosody 

70e2Jl .--.Google 



and Music are intimately connected, and thence 
the conclusion, that without musical aid all at- 
tempts to discover the ancient Greek Prosody 
must fail. 

If you, my dear sir, possessed as you are 
of all the requisite knowledge, would turn your 
attention to the subject, there is a hope that 
you could restore that Prosody, and thus re- 
animate the dry bones of our Greek Scholar- 
ship. 

I am, 
My Dear Fbbee, 

Your sincere Friend, 

RICHARD CULL 



14, Carolini: Strebt, 
Bedford Square, 

18th June, 1840. 
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Ip it were asked wliat is the chief occupation 
of a Clergyman of the Church of England in his 
ministry, what would be the answer? It would 
be, to publicly read the Liturgy and those Services 
of the Church which are appointed for special 
occasions. Thus the Morning and Evening 
Common Prayer are ordered to be publicly read, 
after which a homily or sermon is to be publicly 
read; the special services are incessantly required 
to be publicly read, as the Baptismal, the Marriage, 
the Visitation of tlie Sick, tJie Burial, etc. ; in 
short, the Clergyman's daily occupation is to pub- 
licly read the Services of the Church. It is 
a subject of deep regret that this prominent duty 
is commonly so ill performed, even by Clergymen 
of high mental endowments and of great acquire- 
ments, and the object of the present work is ta 
supply the Clergy with some principles to guide 
them in their public reading. 

In the last century bad public readers were 
commonly censured for misapprehension of their 
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authors' meaning, it being at that period assumed 
that the qualification alone required to constitute 
a good public reader, was the apprehen^on of the 
author. It was observed, however, that all au- 
thors could not read with correctness even their 
own works, and they certainly could not be 
charged with a miBapprehenson of what they 
themselTea had written ; and the Clergy could 
not be charged with a misapprehension of the 
Common Prayer, and still less of their own ser- 
mons, whence it became evident that something 
beyond this one qualification was required to 
constitute a good public reader. Now observa- 
tion has discovered other qualifications, both 
Mental and Vocal, to be necessary, and has also 
indicated the special education and training which 
is required to produce good public readers. 

Although this is familiarly known to many 
who fully estimate the value of guiding princi- 
ples in other occupations, yet, it ia often thought 
that common sense is a sufficient guide in public 
reading. Now the term common sense, when 
thus placed in opposition to a system of princi- 
ples and rules, if it mean anything, must mean 
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extemporaneous conjecture, which is to be made 
and acted upon as the occasions arise. But no 
man will trust to so unsafe a guide in his own 
profession ; in that, at least he knows the value 
of principles deduced and systematized from past 
experience, and hence the Physician, Lawyer, 
Painter, Musidan, etc., give t^e preference to 
unaided common sense in those cases alone in 
which he knows of no fixed principles to guide 
him, hut in all other cases, he prefers the guid- 
ance of systematic knowledge to those fleeting 
conjectural judgments called common sense. In 
the art of public reading it will be found, as in 
the other arts, that the true province of com- 
mon sense is not to supersede the use of syste- 
matic knowledge, but to apply that knowledge 
as a means to accomplish the object we have 
in view. 

The study of Elocution is occasionaUy con- 
demned, on the ground, that it does not improve 
the practice of public reading; and it is triumph- 
antly urged, that many men may, and some do, 
read correctly without a knowledge of elocutioti. 
To the latter truth it may be observed, that 
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every art is practised before its theory is esta- 
blished; indeed the elementary principles of every 
art are invariably deduced from the instinctive 
efforts of unasdsted genius. But is it true, that 
the study of elocution has not improved pub- 
lic reading? It is not true. Elocution has fur- 
nished correct principles to read interrogative 
sentences, so that the tones of voice of those 
who Apply them shall stamp their interrogative 
character on the ear, — Elocution has furnished 
correct principles to read exclamative sentences, 
so that the tones of voice shall express exclama- 
tion, — ^Elocution has furnished correct prindples 
for rhetorically dividing discourse into groups, and 
for expressing by the voice the relative con- 
nexion (^ the several groups vrith each other. 
But without further statement of what elocution 
has accomplished in the improvement of public 
reading, I may observe, that these principles have 
been partially appreciated and acted upon, for 
the educated (in elocution) tnow Tiow to pub- 
licly read interrogative and exclamative sentences 
with correctness, because they have been taught. 
And the reading of all might be improved, if 
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they would, on the one hand, submit to be 
taught, and on the other, endeavour to learn. I 
am not, however, so unobservant as to think that 
any system of rules can insure great proficiency 
in every student in this, or in any other art. It 
is well known that the study of the best rules 
will not equalize the natural powers of different 
men. so as to enable them to obtain equal ex- 
cellence in any given pursuit : then why should 
we expect it in public reading? 

It seems to be thought that something can 
be substituted for good reading ; thus it is fre- 
quently said, " Oh I attend more to the matter 
than the manner!" the word matter referring 
to ideas, and manner to their conveyance. Now 
this remark can apply alone to the composition 
of a sermon, for it is quite inapplicable to the 
public reading of a form of prayer. There is 
no doubt of the greater importance of that 
which is conveyed beyond the conveyance; in- 
deed, the value of the conveyance entirely depends 
on its faithful communication of all the matter. 
And on this fact rests the whole importance of 
good public reading. The Clergyman's duty is 
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faithfiilly to convey the whole of the matter 
contained in the Services of the Chiu^h. Hia 
work is to convey, and by the manner of con- 
veyance to attend to the matter, — ^which indeed 
is his only means of attending to the matter 
of the Liturgy. 

Those who have a genius for public reading, 
like Mr Garrick and other great actors, have 
a power to bring their minds into a certain state, 
as if it were acted upon by real external circum- 
stances; and a further power to allow that as- 
sumed state of mind to express itself in those 
tones and gestures which belong to it, and 
indeed form part of that mental state. This 
natural power of mind is the basis of the actor's 
art, and is possessed in a greater or less degree 
by all naturally good public readers. Mr Gar- 
rick the actor instructed a Clergyman, who im- 
proved in his public reading so much as to 
approach to the excellence "of his great pre- 
ceptor, and which his provincial flock will long 
remember with pleasure*." From the practice 



' The originBl preface at p. 64. 
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and manuscript notes of this clergymaQ, Mr 
J. W. Anderson, M.A., his surviving friend, 
produced in 1797 a little work under the title 
of "The Common Prayer, as read by the late 
Mr Garrick." 

In re-editing this work, I have endeavoured 
to increase its usefulness by the addition of such 
notes as would give more exactness to Mr Gar- 
rick's remarks. I have prefixed a Discourse on 
Public Reading, in which is described the close 
analogy between public reading and Music. In 
this discourse the audible distinctions in musical 
sound, and in the speech-voice, are described as 
a preliminary step to the appreheusion of rhyth- 
mus, for whether in music or reading, Quincti- 
lian's remark holds true — " that mere literature 
without a knowledge of sounds will not enable 
a man to treat properly of metre and rhythm*." 
And finally, I have remarked on the occasions, 
the precise objects and the means of emphases. 



• " Turn nee citra Musicen Grammatice potest esse 
perfecta, cum ei de rhythmis metrisque dicendum sit." 
Lib. I. c. 4- The text and translation are both quoted 
from Foster on Accent, p. xvii. 
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in full confidence that those who are not entirely 
possessed by prejudice on the subject, will per- 
ceive that the art of public reading is essentially 
an Art, that it is based on Nature, and that 
its aim, which is the expression of Mind by the 
Voice, claims equal importance mth the most 
valued arts. 

RICHARD CULL. 
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To acquire a good delivery, whether in reading* 
or speaking, we must analytically study the v<iice of 
speech during its successful efforts, in order to 
know its elements. Then we must study the 
principles of synthesis to recompose the analysed 
elements into one whole. And the best means of 
pursuing such a course of practical study is to 
imitate that which is employed in the Musical Aca- 
demy. In this DiscouTse Speech will be ctHisidered 
as a branch of music, the principles of which may 
probably suggest the importance of Speech-music 
becoming a part of English education^ as it was 
part of the Grecian. 

It is well known that mu^c consists only of 
sounds, variously arranged with greater or less pauses 
of intermission, or silence, between them. The va- 
rieties of what we hear in musical sound are classed 
under the general terms Pitch, Loudness, Quality, 
and Duration. 
1 
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Pitch. The distinctions under this term are 
familiarly named high and low. The octave is a 
scale of eight sounds, arranged according to thdr 
pitch distinctions in a certain order, and which 
hold certain mutual relationships. These relation- 
ships, and the phenomena which arise from them, ace 
described in musical grammars. The nomenclature 
of pitch is precise, and its degrees are accurately 
written on the musical staff. 

Loudness. The distinctions under this term are 
familiarly named loud and soft. The nomenclature of 
loudness is less precise than that of pitch ; it has no 
tablature on the staff, and the directions for its manage- 
ment in performance are vague and unsatisfactory. 

Quality. The distinctions under thb term are 
familiar by such names as harsh, soft, flute-like, 
pure-tone, falsetto, reedy, silvery, &c. The nomen- 
clature of quality is vague, and it hat no notation. 

DuHATiOK. The distinctions under this term are 
familiarly named long and short. These distinctions 
being in a ratio to each other, the nomenclature and 
notation of duration are precise and accurate. 
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Each musical sound then is of Some pitch, of 
some loudness, of some quality, and of some du- 
ration. And mutic ii composed of an REsemblage 
of such BoundB. Thus a succeuion of single mu- 
sical sounds duly ordered in respect of their pitch- 
distinctions, forms Melody or Song. Two or more 
musical sounds differing by proper intervals of 
' pitch heard at the same time, form a Chord ; and 
a proper succession of chords forms a Harmony. 
The sounds of a melody, chord, and harmony, may 
individually be of a greater or less degree of loud- 
ness, which degree may be uniform throughout its 
duration, or it may increase or diminish its loudness 
in the various forms of swell. And the sounds may 
each successively become louder or fainter. The 
sounds of a melody^ chord, and harmony, may be 
harsh, or smooth, or reedy, or silvery. They may 
he produced by flutes, violins, voices, &c. In the 
human voice of song the terms Natural, Pure tone, 
and Falsetto, are employed to designate three species, 
of which there are many varieties described in the 
vocal school. The sounds of a melody, chord, and 
harmony, may be of a greater or less duration 
The musical system of duration is one of propor- 
tion, coDtinually as S to l— thus two minims are 
1—2 
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equal in duration to one semibreve — two crotchets 
are equal to one miaim-— two quavers to one crotchet, 
and so on. But there is an expedient of pro- 
ducing another ratio, viz. that of 8 to, l ; as when a 
note is dotted. Thus a dotted semibreve is equal 
in duration to three minims — a dotted minim is 
equal to three crotchets — a dotted crotchet is equal 
to three quavers. 

In order to preserve the proportionate duration 
of the successive sounds, every piece of music is 
divided into equal portions of time, called Mea- 
sures, which are shewn by perpendicular lines drawn 
through the staff, called bars. And according to 
the duration-value of the measure Uie time of the 
music Is named — thus when the multiple is 2 the 
time is Common, when the multiple is 3 the time 
is Triple. And these times have, varieties, accord- 
ing as a semibreve, a minim, a crotchet, or a quaver^ 
is the integer. 

In a succession of musical sounds, a& in an air, 
some are accented while others remun without an 
accent. The term accent does not mean greater 
loudness, but it is a certain stress which periodically 
returns and marks the measure of the music, to the 
ear even of those who are unacquainted with mu- 
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sical science. To indicate the sounds which are to 
be accented the composer adjusts the bars. Thus he 
places a bar immediately before the strong part of 
the movement, so that the bars serve a double pur- 
pose, they divide the music into equal measures, and 
they indicate the accented notes. And the measure 
and the accent together constitute musical rhytbmus. 
This twofold purpose which the bars serve, occasions 
most music to begin and end with imperfect mea- 
sures : the former with the unaccented, and the latter 
with the accented parts. 

This outline of the elements and rhytbmus of 
music will probably lead to the perception of similar 
elements and rhythmus in the music of reading and 
speaking. Thus the varieties of what we hear in 
the speech-voice, like that of song, are classed under 
the general terms Fitch, Loudness, Quality, and 
Duration. 

Pitch. The distinctions under this term are simi- 
lar though much greater than those of song. The 
octave and its intervals still exist, and a speech-note 
may be placed on each of its degrees, as in song. The 
additional pitch-distinctions entirely arise from the 
peculiar structure of the speech-note. A song-DOte 
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is of one uniform pitch throughout its duration; 
while a speeoh-nota continually changes its pitch 
throughout its duration, by sliding from one degree of 
the scale to another. It may alide through only the 
interval of a Semitone, or a Tone. Thus the ]>iatonic 
■cale may be voiced by Buccesuve slidea through its 
intervals. And the Chromatic scale may be similarly 
voiced. Now, besides these tonic and semitonic in- 
tervals, the v(Uoe may slide through the wider 
intervals of the diatonic scale, and thus produce in 
one slide a 3d, 4.th, dth, 6th, 7th, or 8vo. 

The Music of speech ia composed of an assem- 
blage of slides, chiefly those of a second or tone. 
Thus a succession of single speech sounds, duty or- 
dered In respect of their pitch diatinctions, forms a 
speech Melody. Two or more speech sounds dif* 
fering by proper intervals of pitch, and heard 
at the same time, forms a speech Chord. And a 
proper succession of such chords forms a speech 
Harmony- 
Speech is chiefly employed as a solo; but it is 
aho employed as a chorus, as in the responses, and 
other parts of the Church servioe. And these are 
eoeasjons for the employment of speech harmonies, 
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In the infancy of musical science, the chorus con- 
sisted only of an increased number of voices, all 
singing in unison. The science of speech is yet in 
it8 infancy ; the speech chorus is but an increased 
number of unisons; and why should not speech like 
song chorus be enriched by counterpoint to produce 
a full hannony P It appears to me that a great 
advantage would arise from the employment of pro- 
per harraonies where two or more persons speak 
together. In another work I shall probably attempt 
to develope the principles of Speech Harmony*. 



* The drama ofiera many occaaiona for the employment 
of speech harmonies. Take Macbeth. In the incantation 
scene the witches malignantly exclaim in chorus. 



And they bring up the shades of Banquo's issue by com- 
manding in chorus, 

" Show his tjea, aud giiere liii heart 1 
Come like shadowB, so depait." 

In the infancy of art the public is easily satisfied, but as 
art matiu^s, much more is expected. The increased mass 
of sound in song chorus was formerly made by unisons, the 
public ear now demands harmonies. And I foresee that as 
the art of speaking matures, a similar demand will be made 
of the speech chorus. Counterpoint will begin a new era ; 
and will of course meet with that opposition which the idle 
and prejudiced offer to novelty, besides the misrepresenta- 
tion which it is the fate of every thing new to suffer. 
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But to return to the speech-note, which mu- 
sically IB called, a slide-sound to distinguish it from 
that of song and of instruments. When the slide 
consists of a simple rise or fall of the voice, it is 
named a Concrete, or a simple Concrete. The slides 
are n^uned according to the interval passed through, 
as a tone, third, fourth, &c. either rising or falling, 
as the case may be. Mr Steele represented them 
by diagonal lines drawn on the musical staff, thus 
indicating at once both the pitch and the extent of 
the fdide or concrete. 



When the slide or concrete is bent upon itself, in 
any form whatever it is named a Wave concrete. 
The forms of wave are very numerous, as the 
diagram from Mr Steele will suggest. 



There is no occasion here to enter upon the de- 
scription of them, as we have no space to illustrate 
their functions in discourse. 



Loudness. The distinctions under this general 
term are similar to those in music. Thus the sounds 
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of speech may individually be of a greater or less 
degree of loudness; the degree may Jw uniform, or 
it may increase, or decrease, or both, on a single 
sound : and finally, the loudness may be variously 
modified on the successive sounds. 

Quality^ The distinctions under this term are 
also similar to those of music and song. Thus the 
natural, the falsetto, and the pure-tone of speech^ 
may be full, sonorous, clear, silvery, thin, reedy, &c. 

DtiRATioM. And the distinctions under this ge- 
neral term are similar to those of music. The du- 
ration of the speech-notes is of course limited by 
the syllabic quantity; and as the syllabic quantities 
are not in a fixed ratio [of either 2 to I or of S to l] 
to each other, there is not an equal exactness with 
instrumental music, but about the same latitude which 
exists in solo singing. Syllables have considerable 
elasticity, for they may be prolonged, or compressed 
within certain limits, to suit the measure of rhyth- 
mic movements, and also for the purposes of ex- 
presaon. 

In order to maintain a proportionate duration of 
the speech sounds in reading verse, it is scored by 
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dividing it into equal portions, called measures; 
which are shewn by perpendicular lines, called bars, 
drawn across the verse in certain places, just as music 
is divided*. And aocordiog to the number of 
syllables in the measure, the time of the verse is 
named — thus when there are two syllables in the 
measure the verse is in Common time, when three, 
the verse is in Triple time. These two species of 
time admit of a great variety of style and rapidity 
of movement, as may be heard in the light trip 
of Milton's L'Allegro, the sober step of Dryden's 
Virgil, and the stately march of Paradise Lost, all 
three of which are in common time. 

In a succession of syllables, as in discourse, some 
are accented, while others are without accent. In 
versifioation the term accent does not mean a greater 
loudness, but a peculiar stress of voice, which pe- 
riodically returns and marks the measure of the 
verse, to the ear even of those who are unacquainted 
with rhythmical science. The vocal organ can 



* In music the measures are often called bars, which is 
incorrect. A bar is only a line which indicates the limits 
of a measure. Instead therefore of speaking of 5 bars rest, 
the musician should say 5 measures rest If it be said the 
distinction is of little consequence, I answer, it is well to 
adhere to the correct nomenclature of a science. 
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produce one, two, three, or even four unaccented 
impulses of voice for the purposes of Bpeech, be> 
tween two accented impulses of voice; but it canDot 
produce two accented impulses in immediate suc- 
cession, without either an intervening unaccented im- 
pulse, or a silent interval in which an unaccented 
impulse might have been produced. It must, unless 
there are pauses, produce at least one accented to 
every four unaccented impulses; so that, according to 
the vocal organs, fixed laws of action, the periodic 
occurrence of accented impulses, (or of pauses where 
they would occur), is an organic condition under 
which a succession of vocal sounds is produced. 

The English poet composes bo that an accent 
shall periodically recur, in a word, he writes verse. 
Mow the rhythmist, like the musician, adjusts his lurs 
in such a way, that while they divide the verse 
into equal measures, they also indicate the accented 
syllables, by being placed immediately before them; 
and the accent and the measure together constitute 
the rhythmus of the verse. The twofold purpose of 
the bars occasions most verse to begin and end 
with imperfect measures, the former with the un- 
accented and the latter with the accented parts of 
the measure. Thus, in scanning, we cut off the 
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imperfect foot at the beginning, vhich makes the 
verse headless, cuce^oXov, as the metricians term it 
in Greek prosody. 

It has been already stated that by drawing a 
line to precede the accented syllables of a verse, 
we divide it into measures of equal times, as 

Im|mortal | nature | lifta her | changeful j form | 

which is a verse in common time: and 

The I small birds re|jaice in the ] green leaves re{tuming | 

is a verse in triple time. These specimens may 
serve to give a notion of the simple rhythmus of 
verse produced by periodic recurrence of an ac- 
cented syllable. It will be observed in reading 
these verses as mechanical as the H turn H style 
of a school-boy, that the rhythmus is a metrical or 
measured arrangement of syllables, embracing syllabic 
accent and syllabic quantity. Now if it be doubted 
whether syllabic quantity is a constituent of English 
rhythmuE, it may be asked, how is it that an accent 
recurs at equal periods of time? But to describe 
the constituents of rhythmus. 
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1. The two sylkbles | mortal | constitute a mea- 
sure of common time. The line 

Imjmorta] | nature [ lifts her | changeful | fonn [ 

consists of four measures, and two distinct fractions 
of measures ; one of which, consisting of the syllable 
Ita I is at the beginning, the other consisting of the 
syllable \ji)rm j is at the end of the line. 

2. The accented syllable { taor is said to be in 
thesis; the other syllable of the measure is in arsis. 
In beating time, the syllable in thesis is pronounced 
while setting down the hand or foot, and the arsis, 
while raising it. 

In triple time the measures consist of three 
syllables, as in the illustration { small birda re | of 



The I small birds rejjoice in the | green leaves re|tuming [ 

which consists of three whole measures, and of 
two fractional parts, one of which is at the be- 
^nning, and the other at the end of the line. It 
will be observed that there are two syllables in 
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areia, and only one in thesis in triple time mea- 
Bures*. 

The meaBure considered as an integer may con- 
rist of syllables of different values; thus in the 
measure | mortal | it consists of tvo syllables of about 
equal length ; and in the example | amall birds re | 
the syllables are each respectively shorter than the 
preceding. The syllables contained in a measure 
are called a foot : and prosodians give various names 
to feet, according to the relative quantities of the 
constituent syllables. Thus the syllables | mortal | 
being nearly of equal length, and both long, con- 
stitute a spondee : and the syllables | amall birds re \ 
being progressively shorter, constitute a dactyle. By 
this mode of scanning verse, prosodists will agree in 
estimating the feet; because the foot and the mea- 
sure vill coincide, and both will begin immediately 
after the bar. And on this principle of scanning, 
the number of feet in English versification will be 
less than what is given to Greek and Latin versifi- 
cation : but it does not follow as a necessary conse- 



* From the laws of organic action, which cannot here 
be described, only one syllable can be' uttered in a thesis, 
although several may be uttered in an arsis of the voice. 
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quence that our means of prosodial effect are less than 
theirs. 

The verse receives various names, according to 
the number of measures it contain!; thus dimeter, 
trimeter, pentameter, hexameter verse, contain two, 
three, five and six measures respectively of either 
common or triple time, as the case may be. The 
verse may not have the required number of whole 
measures, as in the 'example 

Imimortal | nature | lifts her ] changeful | form | 
which is a hexameter, for although it has only four 
whole measures, it has besides two distinct parts, 
which together make six measures. English heroics 
are hexameters ; and thus the number of syllables 
is iiot the test, but only the number of measures. 
Milton and other poets frequently give eleven syl- 
lables instead of ten, and some critics object to 
the redundant syllable, but such verses are still 
hexameters ; as in the examples — 

The I cock's shrill | clarion | T or the | echoing | luan. | * 
UDJgratetul | offering ] T to the imjmortal ] powers. 1 1 
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In both the iUustratioDs there are, according to 
finger-couating criticism, redundant syllables, although 
there are but six measures. And in both examples, 
the fourth measure contains an imperfect foot, the 
position of the absent syllable in thesis being occu- 
pied by a rest. 

It may be asked, in reading what is the use 
of all this machinery of the prosodian^s measures 
and feet? This may be briefly answered. Most 
readers are apt to mark every other syllable in 
common time, and every third in triple time with 
a stress of equal power, which produces what is 
familiarly known as ti turn ti reading. Now this 
disagreeable effect is bad enough, when every syl- 
lable which receives stress ought to be stressed, as 
in the verse, 

Ini]n)ortal | nature | lifts her | changeful | form | 

but the effect is unbearable, when syllables which 
ought not to be stressed receive stress, as in the 
stanza, 

Ajway went [ Gilpin | and a|way | 

Went I post-boy | at his [ heels : — | 

The I post-boy's j horse right | glad to | miss [ 

The I lumbering j of the | wheels, | 
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The word and in the first verse, ai in the se- 
cond, and of in the fourth, each receive a stress in 
the reader's endeavour to impress the versification 
on our ears, and the well-known mi&-reading annoys 
us. They whose perception of duration is acute 
and exact will discover that the measures in which the 
improperly stressed syllables occur are less than the 
duration required. Thus there is one error of stress, 
and another of duration or quantity. And both are 
rectified by placing a rest at the beginning of the 
measures, to occupy the time of the absent syllable 
in thesis: thus 

A|way went | Gilpin | T and ajway | 
Went I post-boy I "I at his | heels: — | 
The I post-boy's | horse right | glad to | miss | 
The I lumbering p of the | wheels. | 

Let this be read with the omission of thesis in 
those measures containing the rest, and the diSer- 
ence will be obvious. The reader will observe that 
although those measures truly consist of three con- 
stituents (for the rest is a constituent), yet there is 
no impression of triple time. In the reader^s attempts 
to read the illustration as scored witli the rests, he 
will probably feel the difference between knowing 
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what to do, and ability to do it; foi some vocal 
dexterity is required to preserve the time, while 
the theiis is omitted. And we have as jet scarcely 
received the truism — that vocal training is necessary 
to vocal dexterity. 

It may be said that all this is unnecessary, be- 
cause rhythmuB comes naturally to those who have 
a good ear. It is true, the leading elements spon* 
taneously present themselves to such happy per- 
sons. And so it is in music; but it is only 
those who have a good ear that can much benefit 
by musical instruction. Could I but persuade my 
countrymen, that the syllables of all discourse are 
musical sounds, somewhat different, it is true, from 
those of song, yet subject to nearly all the laws of 
song-melody, and also to the peculiar laws of speech- 
melody, then would they apprehend the importance 
of rhythmic science in the arts of reading and speak- 
ing ; and leaving the hypothesis of the Greek and 
Latin prosodians as inapplicable to discourse, they 
would seek the principles of English rhytbmus 
amongst rhythmic facts, in the science of modem 
music, in the English oral language, and in the 
laws which regulate the production of voice and 
speech in actual delivery. 
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Thoie accustomed to hear muaic can readily dis- 
tinguish Air and Recitative as distinct kinds of 
melody. They are commonly distinguished by their 
rhythmic more than by th^ other features. And 
in describing their disilnotire peculiaritiest Mr Liaton 
notices rhythmua first i thus he says, "Air is charac- 
terized first by rhythm, disposed in regularly return- 
ing periods, marked by cadenoas." — "Recitative ia 
measured, but St has no regularly disposed rhythm; 
nor does it admit the same variety in kind of mea- 
sure, or in the division of its measure, which belongs 
to Air*." The several measures in air are each 
stamped upon the ear, of an equal duration, by the 
periodic recurrenca of the accent or thesis consti- 
tuting a regular rhythmus ) and which has occasioned 
air to be named the poetry or verse of music. The 
several measures in recitative are of uniform dura- 
tion, but are not so stamped upon the ear, because 
the positicHi of the thesis is frequently moved out of 
its place in the measure, so that from thesis to 
thesis unequal durations occur, constituting an irre- 
guhir rhythmus ; and which has occasioned recitative 
to be styled the prose of music. 



* Article Music, £ncyc> Metropol> 
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I have stated the mode of scoring English verse, 
by which equal measures, each of a ^ilar or a pe- 
riodically similar construction, impress the ear with 
a regular rhythmus. English prose can be scored 
into equal measures, or nearly so, by the rhetorical 
pauses becoming constituent parts of the measure; 
just as the rests are in music. In prose scoring the 
thesis or accent remains as immoveable as in verse; 
and the pause or rest may occupy the position and 
time of the absent syllable in thesis. The irregu- 
larity of prose rhythmus is chiefly owing to the 
dissimilar constructimi of the measures allowing no 
recurreuce of similar feet. 

And it I came to | pass, 1 | when 1 | king | Hezekiah | 
heard it, | T that he [ rent his j clothes, [ "I and | covered 
him[$elf with | sackcloth, | ^ aod -| went 1 1 into the | house 
of the 1 Lord.-] I 

And I now, | O | Father, [ glorify thou | me 1 1 1 with | 
thine | own | self 1 \ with the | glory | which I | had with | 
thee 1 be|fore the j world | was. 1 1 

It will be observed that the rhythmus of verse is 
marked by a succession of similar measures forming 
a series. The uniformity of the series is occasion- 
ally broken by the occurrence of dissimilar measures, as 
in the illustration from John Gilpin ; where, however. 
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the deviations are bo slight as not to disturb the impres- 
sion of a series on the ear, nor to weaken its expectation 
that the series will be continued and completed. 

Now in prose, as in the above examples, the sue- 
cesEdve measures are so dissimilar, that the ear receives 
no idea of a series; indeed it never anticipates the 
recurrence of even two similar measures, and con- 
sequently no uniform series is expected. 

To read either verse or prose well it is necessary 
to perceive the rhythmus at a glance, so that the voice 
may be guided by it, and may also convey it to the 
hearers. In order that frequent and long-continued 
public reading, such as that of the Church service, 
may not be prejudicial to health, it is necessary that 
the actions of the vocal organ should be so adjusted, 
as uniformly to take place at the proper parts of 
the measure. When this adjustment becomes ha- 
bitual from practice, public reading ceases to be 
injurious to the health ; and instead of a fatiguing 
effort, it become an agreeable and healthful exer- 
cise. But in order to read well and healthfully by 
means of rhythmus, the perceptive powers must be 
disciplined to perceive, and the vocal organ to pro- 
duce, all kinds of rhythmus. The following outline 
of a system of training, has proved a good means 
of obtaining practical rhythmic knowledge. 
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1. V«riifi<»UaD in rhyme nuBt be scared into 
its proper meamrea by ban, with the accuracy tnd 
regularity of raunei simllaF to the lu^jflinn} cx-r 
miplei. 

COMMON TIME RHYTHMUS. 



Boll | on, ye | stars ! | f ex[ult In | youthful | prime; | 
I Mark, with | bright | curves, the | printless | steps of | time. | ' 
[ Near, and ] more | near, your | beamy | cars aplproach, | 

And j lessening | orbs on j lessening | orbs en|croach,— | 
I Flowers of the ] sky! | ye,"l | too, to | age must | yields— [ 
[ Frail as your | silken | sisters | T of the [ field ! | 
I Star I after | star from | Heaveii'i high \ aich shall | nisbi \ 
I Suna I link on \ »unB, and | systems j systems | cruih ; | 
I Headlong, I f exitinct to | on* dark | owitre | fall, | 

And I Death | — r and ] Night — | T aod| Chaoa | ming]«| 
«U1| 

f~ Till I o'er the | wreak, elmarging | from the | itorm | 

Im|niOTtal | nature | lifts har ^ changefld j form ; | 
] Mounts I fVom her | funeral | pyre, an \ wings of { flame, | 

And I soars and | shines, | f a|nother 1 1 and the | same ! | 

|-nn>i| 
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TRIPLE TIME RHYTHMUS. 



And I there lay the | steed with his | Dostril all | wide, | 
But I through it there I rolled not the | breath of his | pride:] 
And the | foam of his | gasping laj | white on the j turf, | 
And I cold as the | spray of the | rock beating] surf. ]TT]"n| 
And ] there lay the | rider dis]torted and J pale, ] 
With the I dew on bis ] brow, and the ] rust on his [ mail ; i 
And the | tents were all \ silent, the | banners a]lone, | 
The ] lances un]Ufted, the ] trumpet unjblown. 1 1 1 ] 1 *1 | 

When examples of versification are correctly Boarei, 
they should be read simultaneouriy with the rbyth- 
mic master to the beating of timeg and then r«ad as 
a solo by the pupil, while the time of th'a measures 
is accurately marked as a guide to tha voice. After 
the mind is imbued with the rhythmic movement of 
various kinds of verse with rhyme, and the vooal 
organs are trained to their performance, he may 
proceed. 
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2. To score blank verse with its imperfect feet, 
similar to this example from Milton. 

I Thus, with the | year { 
I Seasons rejtum; T | T but | not to | me rejtums | 
I Day, { r or the | sweet apjproach of | even, or, { mom, | 
Or I sight of I vernal | bloom, | f or | summei's |ro3e, 1 
Or I flacks | T or | herds | T or | human | face di|vine: [ 
But I cloud injstead, 1 | f and | ever-|during f dark | 
Sur|roands me, | r" from the | cheerful | ways of | men ] 
I Cut I off; p and for the | book of | knowledge | fair, | 
Prejsented | T with an | uni|ver3al | blank 
Of I nature's | works, | f to | me esjpunged and | razed, | 
And I wisdom | T at | one | entrance | quite | shut | out 1 1 1 1 
! So much the | ratber | thou, cejlestial |. light! | 
I Shine I inward; pi | T and the | mind, | f through | all 

her I powers | 
lr|radiate: | there | plant | eyes; | all | mist from | thence j 
I Purge and dis|perse, | ")1 | that I may | see and | tell | 
Of] things rin|visible to | mortal | sight. | Tlpl 1 11 1 

When sucb examples are correctly scored, he will 
read them simultaneously with the master, while the 
time is accurately marked by the hand as a guide 
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to the voice; and then read them alone, until he is 
able to perceive and execute the rhythiuus of versifi- 
cation. He will now introduce the csssural and 
rhetorical pauses, either as constituents or as whole 
measures, as the case may be, in the examples he 
has previously scored, and read them with and 
without the guidance of his tutor's voice, but under 
his superinten dance. He will now scan the relative 
quantities of the syllables of several examples, and 
also denote the duration of the rests, or pauses; 
which will give a correct knowledge of the pro- 
portionate duration of syllables ; and he must prac- 
tically illustrate those quantities. The rbythnlus of 
verse being well known he can now proceed 

3. To score declamatory verse and poetic prose ; 
such as Shakspeare's oratory, Ossian, The Psalms, 
&c. When the mind and voice are drilled to this, 
he may proceed 

4 To score common prose, training his mind 
and voice to the perception and execution of its 
rhythmus. As an illustration of scored prose, the 
Burial Service is subjoined. 
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f The Priest and Clerka mmiing the corptt at 
th» mtrance of th$ church^ari and gfnng 
before it, either into the Chureh» or totoarde 
the grave, shall saj/, or aing, 

I I AH the I resurjrection 1 1 and the | life, 1 11 1 
ulth the I Lord: pi | he that be|tievetb in | me 1 1 
though he were | dead, 1 1 yet shall he | live : 1 1 1 1 1 
and I who9o[ever | liveth | 1 and bejlieveth in | me 1 1 
shall I never ( die. | H 1 11 | 8t Johm xi. 93, 86. 

I I know 1 I that my Re|deemer j liveth, | 1 and 
that I he shall | stand 1 1 at the | latter | day up[on the I 
earth. | 1 1 | And | though | after my | skin j worms 
desjtroy 1 ( this 1 | hody, | yet in my | flesh | 1 shall | 
I I see I God : j whom I shall | see for my[Kelf, | 1 
and I mine ] eyes shall be[hoid, and | not ajnother. 
1 1 1 I 11 I Job six. 25, 26, 27. 

I We I brought | nothing | into this | world, | and 
it is I certain | we can | carry | nothing j out. | 1 1 | 1 
The I Lord | gave, | 1 and the j Lord hath | taken 
a|way ; | 1 1 | blessed [ be the | name of the | Lord. 
1 11 I n I I Tim. vi. 7. Jos i. 2i. 
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IF JftA" they are come into the Chtirch, shall be read 
one or both of these Psalms foUotning. 

£Hm, Cuatodiam. Psalm xxxix. 

I I SAID, 1 I I will take j'heed to my | ways: I 
that I ofjfend not | in my | tongue, j 1^ | 

I I will I keep my ) mouth | as it j were with a | 
bridles I while the un|gQdly i» | in my | eight. | T^ | 

I I held my | tongue, and | epake 1 | nothing : | T 
I [ kept 1 ] silence, [ yea, 1 1 even from | good words ; | 
but it was I pain and [ grief to me. | "^ "^ | 

My I heart was I hot with|in me, j ^ and | while I 
was I thus ^ j musing | 1 the | fire | kindled : I and 
at the I last I | spake with my | tongue; | 

I Lord, I let me I know mine | end, | 1 and the* I 
number of my | days: j 1 that { I may be | certified I 
how I long I I have to ] live. { ^ '^ | 

Bejhold, 1 I 1 thou hast | made my | days *^ | as 
it I were a j span j long : | '\ and | mine | agp | ^ is | 
even as | nothing | 1 in res[peGt of | thee; 1 1 and { 
verily { every { man j living "^ | T is | altogether | 
vanity. | "^ "^ [ 
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For I man | walketh in a | vain | shadow, ^ ^ and 
diB|quieteth himjself in | vain : | "^ he | heapeth up | 
riches, { "^ and | cannot { tell "^ | who shall | gather 
them, p 1 I 

And I now, { Lord, | what is my j hope : | truly 
my I hope is [ even | in 1 | thee. ["Ill 

De|liver me [ ^ from | all mine of |fences : [ 1 
and I make me j not a rejbuke "^ \ unto the j foolish. 

I bejcame "^ | dumb, | "^ and [ opened | not my | 
mouth : | for it was | thy | doing. | 1 1 | 

I Take thy | plague a|way from me : 1 1 am | even ' 
conjsumed by | means of | thy | heavy | hand, p "^ | 

I When I thou with rejbukes dost | chasten j man 
for [ sin, { 1 thou { makest his | beauty | "^ to conjsume 
away, | like as it j were a | moth '^ j fretting a { gar- 
ment : I every | man | therefore p is | but 1 | vanity. 

I Hear my { prayer, | { Lord, | and with thine j 
ears j 1 conjsider my | calling: { hold not thy j peace 
at my | tears. 1*^*^1 
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I For "I I I am a I attaDger with | thee: ] 1 and a ] 
sojourner, 1 1 as | all my | fathers | were. | "^ "^ | 

i I spare me a | little, | that I may rejcover my ] 
strength ; 1 1 be|fore I { go "H | hence, and be | no | more [ 
seen, pi I 

I Gloty I be to the I Father, | 1 and to the | Son : 
I T1 I and to fhe | Holy | Ghost; j 

I As it j was '^ I in the bejginning, { is I now, | 1 
and I ever | shall be: | world with|out 1 | end. | 
Almen. I 1 1 [ 

Domine, refugium. Psalm xc. 

j Lord, [ thou hast [ been our | refuge : ] from I 
one gener|ation [ to a|nother. \^^\ 

Be[fore the j mountains were | brought forth, | T 
or j ever the | earth and the | world were | made : | 
thou art | God "^ | from | ever|la8ting, and j world 
withjout 1 I end. Ill] 

I Thou I tumest | man to des|truction : | 1 a[gain 
thou I sayest, | "^ "^ | Come again, | "^ ye | children of | 
men. | T^ I 

For a I thousand [ years in | thy 1 | sight | 1 are 
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but ss I yeiterday : | seeing | thit ii | past j as a | 
watch in the | night. | "^ ^ I 

Ab I BOOQ as thou I Bcatterest them, 1*^*^1 they 
<n I even ] as a | sleep : } 1 and | fade away | sud- 
denly I like the | grass. | "^ "^ | 

In the I morning it is | greeni | 1 aUd | groweth 
up : [ hut in the | evening it ii | cut dowot | dried 
up) I and withered, p "^ | 

I For we con|sunie away | "^ in j thy dis|p1easure : 
I 1 and are sjfraid at j thy 1 | wrathfbl | indigjua- 
tion.pll 

I Thou hast j set our { misdeeds hejfore j thee : j "^ 
and our | secret sins | "^ "^ | in the | light of thy | 
countenance. | "^ *1 | 

For I when thou art | angiy | all our [ days are | 
gdne: | ^ we | bring our | years to an | end, | as it | 
were a | tale that is [ told, p "^ | 

The I days of our | age j 1 are | threescore | years 
and I ten; ] 1 and | though | men p be | sol | strong, 
j *1 that they | come to [ fourscore years: [ yet is 
their | strength | then but | labour and | sorrow ; { 1 
so I soon I passeth it ajway, { 1 and j we are { gone. 
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But j who rejgardeth the | power of thy | wrath : 
I for I even [ "^ therejafiter | as a | man j feareth, | so is 
j thy disjpleasure. [ T^ | 

j I teach us to | number j our | days : I that we 
may ap|p5y our | hearts unto | wisdom. 1 1 "^ | 

I Turn thee a[gain, | O | Lord, p at the | last : | 
and be | gracious j unto thy | servants, j "^ ^ | 

I O ] satisfy us [ with thy | mercy, | "^ and | that 
I soon : I so shall we re| joice and be { glad 1 [ all the 
I days of our | life. I *^ ^ | 

I Comfort us a|gain j now | after the | time 1 j r* 
that I thou hast | plagued us : | 1 and for the ] years 
wberejin we have | suffered ad|versity. 1 1 1 1 

I Shew thy ] servants | thy | work : | T and their 
I children | thy | glory, p 1 1 

And the | glorious | Majesty of the } Lord our 
I God I be upon [ us : p '^ [ prosper | thou the | work 
of our I hands upon | usp j | prosper I thou our { 
handywork. p ^ | 

I Glory I be to the | Father, p and to the | Son : 
p 1 I and to the | Holy [ Ghost ; j 

As it |was 1 I in the bejginning, | is j now, j *1 and | 
ever | shall be: | world withjout 1 [ end. | .4[me«. p *1 1 
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IT Then shall follow the Lesson taken out of the 
fifteenth Chapter of the farmer Epistle of Saint 
Paul to the Corinthians. 

1 COE. XV. 20. 

I Now is I Christ | risen from the [ dead, | 1 and be- 

Icome the | firstfruits of | them that | slept. "^ p 'I [ 

For I since by | man | came j death, | 1 by | man | 

came I also the | resur|rection of the | dead. | '^ "^ | For 

I as in I Adam | all | die, P T | even j so in | Christ | 1 

^aU [ aU be I made a|Iive. p 1 | 11 p But | 

every man | in his j own | order : p "^ | Christ the [ 

firstfruits ; p 'I | afterward | they that are | Clirist's, 

1 at his j coming. P "^ | Then | cometh the j end, 

when I he. | shall have dejlivered up the j kingdom 

to I God, I even the | Father; ■\ when { he shall have 

put down I all j rule, | "^ and j all aujthority, j 1 and 

power. P*^ I For | he must | reign, I till he hath | 

put I all I enemies | under his I feet. P "^ P The 

last I enemy | that shall be desjtroyed p is { death. 

T 1 j For 1 I he hath ] put | all things | under his j 

feet, p 1 I But I when he | saith, | all things | T 
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are | put | under him, 1 1 it is I manifest j 1 that | he 
is exjcepted, | *! which did | put | all things [ under 
him. I 11 I 1 And | when | all things | shall be 
sub|dued unto [ him, | then shall the j Son | also 
him|Helf 1 | 1 he | subject unto | him 1 that | put 1 [ 
all things | under | him | that | God may be | all in } 
all. 1 1 1 p "^ I Else I what shall | they do | which 
are bap|tized for the | dead, | if the | dead | rise not at 
I all ? I n [ Why are they | then bap|tized for the | 
dead ? | 1 and | why | stand we in | jeopardy [ every I 
hour ? I I projtest 1 | by your re|joicing, [ which I 
I have in | Christ j Jesus our [ Lord, | I | die | daily. 
p "t I If I after the | manner of | men 1 1 I have i 
fought with I beasts at | Ephesus, | what ad|vantageth 
it [ me, I if the | dead | rise not ? p 1 p Let us 
I eat and | drink, | for to-|morrow we | die. p 1 | Be 
not de[ceived : | evil communi|cations cor[rupt 1 j good 
I manners. P "^ | A [wake to | righteousness, I "^ and 
I sin not ; [ for | some | have not the [ knowledge of j 
God. p ■) p 1 p I I speak | this to your | shame. 
I 1 1 p But I some man will | say, | How are 
the I dead | raised up? p "^ p stad with | what | 
3 
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haiy I do they j come? [ Tbou | fool, | that which 
thou I aowest | 1 is not | quickened, | 1 cxjcept it 
I die, P 1 I And ( that which thou | aowent, | T 
tbou I Howeat not | that j hod; that | shall be, | "^ 
but I bare | grain, | 1 it may | chance of | -wheat, | or 
of I lome I other grain: j1 But | God | giveth it a 
I body, I aB it hath j pleased him, | "^ and to | every | 
seed { 1 his I own I body. | 11 | All | flesh | is not 
the I same | flesh ; 1 1 but | there is | one kind of | 
flesh of I men, j 1 a|nother | flesh of [ beasts, | 1 a|- 
nother of | fishes, [ and a|nother of | birds. | H | T^ | 
There are | also cejlestial | bodies, 1 1 and | bodies 
ter[restrial*; | 1 1 j 1 but the | glory | 1 of the cejlestial 
is I one, 1 1 and the | glory { 1 of the ter[restrial 1 1 ia 
ajnother. | *1 1 1 1 1 | There is | one j glory of the | 
sun, I 1 and a|nother ( glory of the | moon, | 1 and 
ajnother | gbry of the | stars ; j 1 1 1 for | one star | 
difiereth | from ajnother | star in | glory. 1 1 1 J So, I 
also, I 1 is the | resurjrection of the j dead : | 1 "^ j "I 
It is j sown in cor|ruptiott; 1 1 1 j 1 it is | raised in | 
incorjruption : | 11 [1 It is | sown in disjhonour; 
1 1 1 j 1 it is j raiflej")n j glory : j 1 1 p It is j sown 
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in [ weakness ; | 11 1 "1 it ia | raised in | ppwer . 
1 1 1 1 11 1 1 It is [ Bowp a I natural | body; pip 
it is I raised a j apiritmd ) body, p 1 p 1 p 1 1 
I There la a | natural | body, p and ] there Is a | 
spiritual | body, p 1 1 And | so it is | written, | 1 
The [ first I man | Adam p was | made a | living j 
(oul i p the I last I Adam p waa | made a | quicken- 
ing I apirit. pip How|beit, 1 | that was not | first 
which is I spiritual 1 1 but \ that which is | natural ; 1 1 
and I afterward | that which v j spiritual, p "^ p 
The I first man | is of the ] earth, | earthy : \'^'^\'i 
the I second man | is the | Lord from | heaven. 
p 1 p 1 I As ia the I earthy, [ puch pre | they that 
are [ earthy : 1 1 md \ as ia the | heavenly, [ such are | 
they also 1 1 that are | heavenly. P "^ | And 1 1 as we 
have I boma the | image of the | earthy, | we | shall also j 
bear the | image of the | heavenly, pip Now | thij 
I j say, I brethren, 1 1 that | flesh and | blood j cannot 
in|herit the | kingdom of | God i p 1 [ neither | 1 
doth corlmption in|herit | incor|ruption. | 1 Be|hold, 1 1 
I I shew you a | mystery : P "^ P ^ | We j shall 
not I all I sleep, | but we shall { all he | changed, j 1 
3—2 
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in a j moment, 1 1 in the { twinkling of an | eye, { '^ 
at the I last | trump, | (for the [ trumpet shall | 
sound, 1 I and the | dead shall be | raised | incor|rupti- 
ble, p and I we shall be j changed.) 1 1 1 1 1 1 | 
For j this cor|ruptible | must 1 1 put on | incorjruption, 
1 1 and I this | mortal | must 1 | put on | immor|tEtlity. 
P 1 I So I when | this corjruptible | shall have | put 
on I incor|ruption, 1 1 and | this ] mortal | shall have | 
put on I immor[tality ; P "^ | then shall be | brought 
to I pass the [ saying that is | writtea, p "^ | Death is 
I swallowed up in | victory. P "^ | P "^ | O | death, j 
where is thy | ating ? p ^^ [ | grave, j where is thy | 
victory ? p T p T p The [ ating of [ death P is | 
sinj I ^ and the | strength of | sin p is the | law. 
p 1 I T But ] thanks be to | Godi 1 1 which | giveth 
us the I victory | through our j Lord | Jesus | Christ; 
p 1 p 1 p T f Therefore, | 1 my be|loved | 
brethren, [ be ye | stedfast, j "^ un[moveable, I always 
albounding { in the j work of the | Lord, { 1 forasjmuch 
as ye | know that your | labour p is | not in j vain | 
in the I Lord. p1p1( 
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H When they come to the Grave, while the Corpse w 
made ready to be laid into the earth, the Priest 
shall say, or the Priest and Clerks shall sing: 

I Maw that is | born of a | woman | 'Tl j bath but 
a I short time to | live, | 1 and is | full of | misery. [ 
T T I Tl j 1 He I Cometh up, 1 1 and is | cut down, [ 
"^ lik^ a I flower ; ] "^ he | fieeth as it | were a | sha- 
dow; I 1 and I never conjtinueth in | one j stay. 
|T1|T,| 

I In the I midst of | life | we are in 1 death : j 1 of { 
whom may we | seek for | succour, I but of | thee, | 

I Lord, I who for our | sins | 1 art | justly disj- 
pleased? p "^ | yet, | { Lord | God | most | holy, | 
P I Lord I most | mighty, | O j holy | T and | most | 
merciful | Saviour, | T de|liver us | not | into the [ bitter 

1 pains of e|tenial | death, p "^ | 

I'Thou I knowest, | Lord, the | secrets of our | 
hearts ; | "^ "^ j shut not thy | merciful [ ears to our | 
prayer; | T but ] spare us, j Lord | most [ holy, | 1 
God I most I mighty, [ | holy and | merciful | Sa- 
viour, I thou I most j worthy j Judge e|temal, | suffer 
us j not, I 1 at our ] last | hour, | 1 for j any j pains of | 
death, p to [ fall j from | thee, p 1 1 11 
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IT Then, while the earth shall be coat upon the 
Body by some standing by, the Priest shall say, 

FoftAtJMiTCH I as it hath | pleased Aljniighty ( God 
I n of his I greet | Uercy | "^ to { takb 1 | uato him|self 
the I Boul of our j dear | brother | here dejparted, | 1 
we I therefore comjinit bis | body to the | ground ; p ^ | 
earth to | earth, p "1 1 ashes to j ashes, p 1 | dust to | 
dust ; I "^ "^ I ^ "^ j ^ in I sure and | certain | hope 
of the I resurlrection | 1 to e[temal | life, '^ j through 
our I Lord | Jesus | Christ ; | who shall | change our 
I vile I body, | that 1 | it may be | like Unto | his "^ | 
glorious I body, | 1 ac|Gording to the | mighty { work- 
ing, I 1 where|by 1 | he is | able to aub|dUe 1 | all | 
things to him|seJf. P "^ P "I | 

IT Then shall be said or sung, 

1 I HEARD a I Toice from | heaven, | saying unto | 
me, I Write, p '^ p From | hence|lbrth j hfessed are 
the I dead I n which { die in the [ Lord : p 1 I even { 
BO 1 1 saith the I Spirit; | fttr p they | test ftom their | 

labours, pi pi 1 
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IT Then the Priest shall say, 
I LoKD, 1 1 have j mercy | T upon j us. | 11 j IT | 
I Christ, 1 1 have ] ttict-cj/ | 1 upon j ««. | 1 1 1 1 1 | 
I Lord, 1 1 have | mercy 1 1 upon | us. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
I Ona I Father, | 1 which art j in | heaven, j Hal- 
lowed p be I thy I Name. | 1"! p Thy | kingdom | 
come, pip Thy I wiU p be [ done in | earth, | 
As it IB I in 1 { heaven. p1 p1 | Give us j this | 
day our | daily | bread. P "^ P "^ P And for[give 
us I our I trespasses, p 1 | As { we for[give | them | 1 
that I trespass ajgainst | us. | "^ "^ P 1 P And | lead 
us not I into templtation ; j 1 1 p But dejliver | us 
pfromlevil. pi | A|men. pi pi [ 



AlJhigutt I God, I 1 with | whom do | live the | 
spirits of I them that dejpart 1 1 hence in the | Lord, j 1 
and with | whom the | souls of the | faithful, ] after 
they are dejlivered from the | burden of the | flesh, 1 j 1 
are in | joy and fejiicity ; ] 1 We j give thee | hearty | 
thanks, | for 1 1 that it hath j pleased | thee 1 1 to dejli- 
yer I this our I brother 1 out of the I miseries p of I 
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this I sinful | world ; p 1 1 1 be|8eeching | thee, 1 1 that 
it may | please thee, | 1 of thy | gracious | goodness, | 
shortly to acjcomplish the [ number of j thine ejlect, 1 1 
and to I hasten thy [ kingdom ; 1 1 that | we, with | 
all I thoee | that are dejpaFted | in the | true | faith 
of I thy I holy ] Name, | T may | have out | perfect j 
CDnsuin|matiDii and { bliss, j both in | body and | 
soul, I in I thy e|ternal asd j ever|lasting | glory ; | 
through I Jeaus j Christ | our | Lord, j 1 *l | Ajmen. 

p-'p-'l 

The Collect. 

j HEBCiFUL I God, p the I Father of our j Lord | 
Jesus j Christ, | who is the | resur]rection | 1 and the | 
life ; p in I whom | whosojever bejlieveth 1 1 shall | 
live, I though he | die ; [ 1 and j whoso[ever | liveth, 
and be|Iieveth | in 1 1 him, [ ^ shall | not j die ejternally ; | 
who I also hath { taught us { by his { holy A|postIe [ 
1 Saint I Paul, | not to be j sorry, P as | men withjout 
1 j hope, p for j them that j sleep in | him ; | yVe | 
meekly bejseech | thee, | O { Father, p to | raise j us 
from the | death of j sin j unto the | life of j righteous- 
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ness; P "^ | "^ that, [ when we shall (le|part | this | life, | 
^ we may [ rest in | him, | as our j hope is { this our { 
hrother | doth ; | "^ "^ | "^ luid | that, at the | general I 
Resur[rection j "^ in the | last | day, | we may he | found I 
acceptahle [ "1 in | thy | sight; | 1 and re|ceive 1 | that | 
blessing, j which thy | well-beloved { Son shall | then 
pro{Dounce | 1 to | all that | love and | fear | thee, [ 
saying, [ Come, | ye | blessed | children of my | 
Father, { ^ rejceive the { kingdom | "^ prejpared | for 
you I from the be{ginning of the | world : P "^ P "^ | 
Grant j this, | we be[seech | thee, | | merciful | 
Father, j through | Jesus | Christ, | 1 our | Mediator 
I "I and Rejdeemer. p '^ | A|men. p "I | 

The I grace of our | Lord | Jesus | Christ, j 1 and 
the I love of | God, | 1 and the | fellowship | 1 of 
the I Holy I Ghost, | be 1 { with us | all j everjmore. 
A[men. | 

The unskilled in rhythmus are not expected to 
read the above scored service at sight, any more 
than the unskilled in music are expected to sing' 
St sight. 
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The proper inanagettient of the bre&th should 
be taught; and breath-training ahould take place 
along with that for acquiring rhythiuus. Breath- 
trainiog is of immense importance to all public 
readers and speakers, but especially to the weak 
chested, because it enables them to employ their 
feeble powers to the best advantage, without dis- 
tressing themselves or their hearers, and exchanges 
B painful effort fot an agreeable and strengthening 
exercise. 

A quick perceptiOQ of rhythmut is necessary in 
order to compose a speech-melody in that particular 
rhythm : that is, to adjust the distinctions of pitch, 
loudness, quality, and duration of vocal sound, to 
each syllable, so that the succession as a whole 
melody shall express the sense and sentiment of 
what is read. It is a truism, that reading is arti- 
ficial speaking; and, like other imitative arts, its 
object is defeated by the appearance of art. Hence 
the speech-melodies must be composed and pro- 
duced without apparent effort ; for should the 
hearer''s attention be attracted from the subject mat- 
ter, by perceiving any care or awkwardness in the 
reader's adjusting his voice to effect the appropriate 
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expresBion, the object of his public reading will i*- 
main unaccomplished. 

In applying these rhythmic hints re the basis 
on which appropriate apeech-melodies should be 
composed to the Church service, we must cletrly 
ascertain the sense and sentiments which the 
several speech-melodies are designed to express. 
Nor fs this all, for each part of the service 
must be conridered in ration to the circumstancet 
under which it is employed, and especially to 
whom it is addressed, and by whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

The congregatioa consists of the priest and thfe 
people. It is well known that some parts of the. 
Church service are read by the priest alone; other 
parts by the people alone; while others are read 
in chorus by priest and people. 

The priest^s addresses are directed sometimes to 
the Deity, and occasionally to the people. The 
people's addresses are, with one exception, exclusively 
directed to the Deity. 

In the addresses to the Deity we find a certain 
class of sentiments; as Confession, Prayer, Praise 
and Thanksgiving. In those to the people we 
discover a different class ; as Invitation, Precept, 
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and Declaration, besides the vast variety of ideas 
and sentiments contained in the Scriptures, parts 
of which are read in the psalms, lessons, epistle 
and gospel, appointed for our daily public wor- 
ship. 

It may be remarked that in addresdng the 
Deity, the priest and people are on an equality. 
Thus they employ the same language to express 
similar feelings of devotion — they each approach 
Him to make the s^me confeBsion and prayer— each 
to offer up to Him the same Praise and Thanks. 
But their equality ceases when the priest addresses 
the people; for as their head and leader of the 
worship he invites them to join him ; as an 
ambassador commissioned by Deity Himself he pub- 
lishes His precepts, His commands, and His will, 
officially offering rewards for obedience, and offici- 
ally threatening punishment for disobedience. 

Now the priest and people really adopt the 
language as expressive of their own feelings tonard 
God : and hence it should be read in those tones 
which completely express them; just as if the lan- 
guage were now spontaneously flowing from that 
state of mind. But the priest may not so read 
bis official addresses to the people, for that would 
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be- to publish the will of God as his own will ; and 
he knows that be is aimply the medium of com- 
municating that will, as when he pronounces the 
absolution. He will therefore avoid those speech- 
melodies which convey the full expression of an 
adopted sense and sentiment, and employ those 
which while they convey the sense and sentiment, 
mark the whole to be an official communication. 

This distinction in reading what is official and 
what is adopted as the language of the mental 
state of the priest and people, is important to 
be borne in mind; and will probably suggest an 
examination of the whole service in regard to it. 

With a full perception, then, of his position in 
relation to the people, of his and their common 
relation to their Creator, and of all the circum- 
stances flowing from those relationships, the priest 
will compose his speech-melodies to express the 
sense and sentiment of the successive parts of the 
Church service. This will require a minute exami- 
nation and searching analysis of the whole service, 
sentence by sentence: it will require a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the functions in expression 
of the distinctions of pitch, loudness, quality and 
duration of the speech-voice, and it will require a 
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nice adftptatioQ of eaab diBtiqctioa to express tbe 
sense and sentiment* of each part, to that the coni- 
bined expression <^ the succeBsive parts as a whole 
shall express the sense and sentiments of the vhole 
service; just as in a picture each part must be so 
delineated that their totality produces the picture 
in keeping as a whole. And, as in other arts, the 
art of reading requires considerable practice to con. 
ceal the art; which is the last and most difficult 
part to accomplish. 

A reader of discernment who has thus minutely 
examined the Church service, has seen many occa* 
sions which require emphasis in order to attract 
special attention to certain words ; he may have 
considered also the precise object to be gained in 
drawing special attention to those words ; and 
finally, he may have considered the owans he pos- 
sesses of manifesting that precise object by his voice, 
■0 tbat the hearers cannot misapprehend what he 
intends to convey. 

To unfold the principles which should regulate 
the application of emphases to the reading of the 
Church service, and to describe the means of em- 
phasis which a reader of comprehensive speech<voice 
knowledge may apply for that purpose, would with 
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pRrper iUuatratioDs occupy more apace than ofw be de> 
Toted to it- Some hints however may be acceptable. 

Fev principlea have hitherto been ^veo to aid 
the reader io discovering the occaaions for emphiueS' 
ExBmpleB have been given in several instruction 
books by printing certain words of verse and prose 
extracts in italics and capitals of varied size, to 
denote greater or less degree of emphasis^ and 
in some of these books the sentiment of the text is 
stated in the margin. By such means the reader 
may apprehend what is required to be made em- 
phatic in those examples; but he carries away no 
principle to enlighten him in other cases*. The 
fact is that, as abstract knowledge, the occasions de- 
manding emphases cannot be taught; because they 
depend on the idea to be conveyed* and on the 
language which conveys it. A knowledge of the 



* Authors have generstly abandoned the use of italic* to 
enforce the sepsa, except in some few instuices. And it is 
curious to observe, that in many instances they have mi»- 
apprehended what word ought to be emphatic, in order to 
draw attention to the idea they wish to enfbrce. Thus 
Lord Byron has misapprdiended the word in several 
places. 1 -name him aa an author so distinguished and 
popular, that his mistakes either pass unobserved, or are 
defended by blind admiration of his extraOTdinary genius. 
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sources of error will furnish correct principles for 
future guidance. Most readers neglect to consider 
the language they read in its rhetorical, Ic^cal and 
grammatical relations; and yet these are the relations 
that determine the exact occasions for emphases. 

He will of course examine the rhetorical nature 
of the argument, whether Necessary, or Moral ; 
Direct, or Indirect ; Causal or from Analogy, he, 
8tc., and draw the hearer's attention to the most 
appropriate, and enforce it hy judicious emphases. 
This step is preliminary to observing the rhetorical 
nature of the language, whether it is plain or figu- 
rative; and in reference to this circumst^ce he will 
study the occasions for emphases. He will thus 
make the rhetorical language subservient to the 
idea, and so convey all the vividness of the figure. 
Those acquainted with technical rhetoric will per- 
ceive, that this view of the occasions for emphases 
opens a wide field for investigation. 

It is a common error to mistake the occasions 
for emphases in reference to the logical division of 
arguments: many readers give emphasis to the co- 
pula when the predicate should receive it; as in 
the proposition, ''Truly God is loving unto Israel:" 
taken from the beginning of the first psalm appointed 
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for the 14th evening of the month. The reader 
will rememher that propositions logically consist of 
two terms, named the subject and the predicate of 
that suhject; besides the copula, which is always w, 
or ia not, or some equivalent expression, which 
means that you affirm or deny the predicate of the 
subject : thus 

Subj. oop. p»d- J 

Truly God is loving unto iBToel. 

If the reader declare the proposition to be true in 
*opposition to a contrary statement of its falsity, he 
will give emphasis to the copula, as 

Truly God m loving unto Israel. 

It will be observed that this suggests the question. 
Is or is not God loving unto Israel f thus in logi- 
cal language, the copula, is, is set in opposition to 
its contradictory, is not. The rule will be general. 
That the copula is to be emphatic only where the 
proposition is considered as opposed to its contra- 
dictory. 

If the reader simply declare some one predicate 
of his subject rather than another, he will give em- 
phasis to the predicate, as 

Truly God is loving unto Israel. 
4 
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It wiU be observed, that this simply declares what 
feeling God manifests unto Israel. In logical lan- 
guage, the predicate loving is affirmed of the subject 
God. The rule will be general, That the predi- 
cate is to be emphatic, whenever the question is what 
particular predicate shall be affirmed of the subject. 

It appears from an examination of the whole 
psahn, that in a temptation, the prophet had doubted 
the love of his Maker, towards Israel. There is 
no ground to suppose he had suspected the Deity 
of the contradictory to love [which is hatred], 
towards Israel : but only that he could not under- 
stand His moral government to be loving unto Israel 
— until he went into the sanctuary of God. Then, 
he perceived the manifestation of Jehovah's feeling, 
to be loving towards Israel; and in a fervor of 
devotion expresses his judgment, Truly (rod is loving 
unto Israel*. 



* Several examples occur in the Church service wh^re 
the copula is commonly made emphatic where the predicate 
ought to he, as in the first proposition of the Lord's prayer, 
which is nsuaUy read, Our Father which ori in heaven. The 
real question of this proposition is, what predicate is affirmed 
of the suhject ? It is affirmed that God whom we term our 
Father resides in heaven: [if we may so speak of Him J. 
Hence the predicate should he emphatic ;— Our Father 
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MistakeB in the occasions for emphasis also arise 
from neglect of grammatical considerations. In 
Peter's reply to our Saviour's question, " But whom 
say ye that I am ?" I have heard the first propo- 
sition thus wrongly emphasized, " Thou art the 
Ckriat." Now had the reader considered the gram- 
matical function of the definite article, the, in iden- 
tifying the substantive which it governs, he would 
have marked its grammatical function by an em- 
phasis, and BO have defined the substantive to be 
that particular Christ of whose coming the Hebrew 
prophecies had foretold : " Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God." Thus Peter emphaticaUy 



whidi art in heaven. The decalogue may be cited as an- 
other of the erroneous readings common in the service. In 
the decalogue the priest officially declares God's several 
commands to do, and to abstain from doing certain acts. 
Logically these commands form two seta of propositions: 
one set has a positive uid the other has a negative copula; 
but each proposition of both sets has a different predicate. 
Hence in both sets the question concerns the predicate; 
nhat are we to do? the reply is, to HaUofv God and his 
sabbath, to Honour our parents, &c. From what are we to 
abstain? the reply is still the predicate of the command, 
from Iddatry, Murder, Stealing, Lying, Lusting, &c. Thus 
the reading is not. Thou shalt not steal ; but. Thou sholt not 
Mteal. The thoughtful reader will analyse the whole ser- 
vice in relation to the logical division of propositions. 
4 — 2 
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declares hie convictioD that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the true Mesuah of the Hebrew prophecies*." 

This illustration will enable the reader to per- 
ceive that the demands for emphases must also be 
considered in reference to the grammatical function 
of the word in the sentence. Thus Rhetoric, Logic, 
and Grammar, are intimately connected with good 
reading in considering the occasions for emphases. 

The study of the occasions which demand em- 
phases leads to the consideration of the precise 
object in view in making the required words em- 
phatic. In the passage, " ts a candle brought to 
be put under a bushel or under a bed?" The 
words bushel and bed each demand emphasis: but 
the question is with what precise object P If the 



* Scholars will observe that the article is employed in 
the Greek Testament 'O X^io-toV. Its natural funcUon ot 
governing the substantive whether in Greek or English is 
enhanced by emphasis. The mere English reader perceives 
the difference betwe«i the articles a and the in their govern- 
ment of substantives as in the examples, a book, and the 
book. And further, it is the emphasis on the article the in 
the text " Thou art Ihe Christ," which completely identifies 
the Messiah in the person of Jesus: and this identification 
is BO important a truth, that Our Saviour states it to be the 
foundation-rock of His Church, i. e. of Christianity. 
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reader apprehend a candle is brought with no alter- 
native but to be put under either a bushel, or a 
bed, his precise object will be to convey that ap- 
prehension to bis hearers, in making the words 
emphatic*. If the reader apprehend the interro- 
gation to be a real enquiry, concerning the bushel 
or the bed being fit places for a candle, he will 
have that for bis precise object. Instead of idly 
supposing other objects in making these words em- 
phatic, I observe, that although the note and con- 
struction of interrogation denote this to be a 
question, yet there is no actual enquiry, and no 
information is expected in reply. It is a figurative 
question, which is named by Rhetoricians Erotesis. 
In the above example, the form of a question is 
used to appeal to our every-day knowledge, and 
thus carry so powerful a conviction, that a candle 
is brought for quite another purpose as to claim 
tbe hearer's assent. With this apprehension of its 
meaning the reader's precise object will be to enforce 



* Archbishop Whately has heard this passage read as if 
the candle must be placed under one, or the other. Rhet. 
4itb Ed. p. S50. Such a misreadiiig might arise from inatten- 
tion, in giving emphasis without having a precise object in 
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the negative of his appeal, in giving emphasis to 
those two words. 

The whole verse is, " Is a candle brought to he 
put under a bushel or under a bed ? and not to 
be set on a candlestick P" Mark iv. 21- The word 
candlestick in the latter question demands an em- 
phasis. Instead of this question seeking for infor- 
mation it strongly declares what is well known, 
viz. that a candlestick is the place intended for a 
candle. This also is an example of the Rhetorical 
figure Erotesis. But here, the reader's precise object 
will be to enforce the affirmative of his appeal, in 
giving emphasis to the word candlestick. 

The purpose of reading is to convey ideas and 
to express feeling: hence in figurative language the 
rhetorical form of speech must be subservient to 
the spirit which dictates its use. In the above ex- 
ample, the spirit of assertion assumes the form of 
interrogation, in order to thrust itself more con- 
spicuously on the hearer's attention. And in reading 
rhetorical figures, the reader must be constantly 
watchful to keep the spirit in view, this being the 
precise object in his application of emphasis. 

These illustrations and remarks shew that the 
precise objects in view in giving emphases have re- 
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ference to rhetorical considerations. From what has 
before been said, it will be perceived, that the 
precise objects in making words emphatic, are also 
in relation to logical and grammatical conBiderations. 
Thus, to give an example in reference to logical 
considerations take the proposition, 

Truly God is loving unto Israel. 

The precise object of making the word loving em- 
phatic, is to declare the predicate loving, to be the 
feeling of God unto Israel. 

In some cases, the precise object of the emphasis 
is to question the predicate of a proposition. And 
it requires but little skill in reading to know, that 
a doubt can be thrown on the proposition. 

Truly God is loving unto Israel, 

by making the word loving emphatic. Thus the 
proposition may have its predicate either declared 
or questioned, by giving emphasis to the word lov- 
ing. This example will suffice to shew that the 
precise objects of emphases have reference to logical 
considerations. 

The precise objects of emphases must also be 
conadered in reference to grammatical considerations. 
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In the sentence, "If we say that we have no sin, 
ve deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us," 
the precise object in view in making the word if 
emphatic is to enhance its grammatical function of 
expressing a condition. Take another example, the 
prefatory sentence, "When the wicked man tumeth 
away from his wickedness that he hath committed, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive." The precise object in view 
in making the first word when emphatic, is to en- 
hance its grammatical function. It is an adverb of 
time whose correlative then is understood as " when 
the wicked man, &c. ... then he shall save his soul 
alive.^ The object of the emphasis is to attract 
attention to the time at which he leaves his wick- 
edness tn do rightly, and thus to mark it to be 
the important time of saving his soul. 

These examples are sufficient to shew that the 
precise objects of emphases have reference to gram- 
matical considerations. Thus Rhetoric, Logic, and 
Grammar, are intimately connected with good reading, 
in considering the precise object to be kept in view 
in the application of emphases. Their connexion 
was before shewn in apprehending the occasions for 
emphases. 
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The study of the occasions for emphases led 
to that of the precise objects in giving emphases, 
and this leads to the study of the material of em- 
phases. Accent or stress of voice, is commonly 
thought to be the only existing means of emphases. 
The means however are not so limited, but extend 
to the employment of every vocal property which 
can distinguish one syllable from its fellows in dis^ 
course. The material is the voice, and every variety 
of Pitch, Loudness, Quality, and Duration, can be 
employed for that purpose. Thus take the vocal 
pitch ; the path of the voice in the gamut during 
reading and speaking is both by sliding through 
and by skipping over its intervals. Now any de^ 
viation from the general course of intervals attracts 
attention, and thus gives emphasis to the syllable ' 
on which the deviation is made. When the speech- 
melody is in the diatonic scale the progression both 
of slide and skip is made by intervals of a tone: 
then the occurrence of wider intervals, as thirds, 
fourths, fifths, &c. whether slide or skip, produce 
emphases. And the occurrence of lesser intervals, 
as the semitone, will also confer emphases. Thus 
it is evident that the varieties under the distinc- 
tions of pitch, alone supply a vast fund of material 
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for emphasee. As the espressive power of each 
of these varieties of pitch, cannot he described and 
illustrated within the limits of this essay, the 
reader is resp^tfully referred to my forthcoming 
work on the human voice, and its expression in 
speech. 

Loudness of voice is another vast fund of ma- 
terial for emphases ; for any deviation irom the 
general current of loudness will confer it. 

Quality of voice is another material of em- 
phases. 

Duration is another. Besides these, a change in 
the rate of utterance, and the occurrence of rests 
or periods of silence, are additional means of em- 
phases, at the command of those . who will study 
their expressive powers in speech. 

The human voice then is the material of em- 
phases, as indeed it is of all speech. It will he 
perceived, that the degrees and their combinations 
of vocal sound under the generic heads of pitch, 
loudness, quality, and duration, will produce an 
almost inexhaustible variety in the means of expre^ 
sion and emphases. And when it is considered that 
each of the almost infinite number of mental states 
can be manifested by ' the voice, it is obvious that 
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the vocal means of expreBsion must be coequal with 
the number of mental states. 

These cursory Temarks are intended to sbew, that 
the analytic study of the speech-voice discovers its 
separate elements to consist of varieties under the 
musical genera Pitch, Loudness, Quality, and Du- 
ration. The study of the special functions of these 
elements of vocal sound in discourse, discovers their 
expressive powers. These two studies reveal the 
science of expression in speech. Analysis leads to 
Synthesis; in other words, science conducts us to 
art. Having observed the separate elements and 
their special functions in our department of nature, 
which is Speaking, let us attempt their combination 
to produce our imitative art, which is Reading. 

The sculptor, painter, and musidan, proceed in 
this way ; they each analytically observe their own 
department of nature in order to discover the sepa- 
rate elements and their special functions, that they 
may re-combine them and produce statues, paintings, 
and music. 

If, like other artists, we collect positive and 
exact knowledge of the science on which our art 
is based, we shall give to the art of reading a pre- 
cision and certainty which will entitle it to the 
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consideration of thinking men— we fihall enable its 
beauties and defects to be accurately described as 
well as better felt — we shaU have the sense and 
sentiment of our best writers brought home to our 
minds by the sole commentary of an expressive 
reading — in tuition the meagre rules which are 
pieced out by the instinctive efforts of mimicry, will 
be exchanged for extensive means and comprehen- 
sive principles in their application to produce a 
known result — and finally, our public worship will 
more belit the reasonable service of intelligent crea- 
tures, assembled for the purpose of manifesting by 
their voice the mental states of confession, prayer, 
and praise. 
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Notwithstanding the number of complaints 
that were made, many years ago, against the slo- 
venly and irreverent manner in which the Common 
Prayer was read by the generality of Divines, still 
I find this dissatisfaction prevails at present as 
universally as ever, and that there has been but 
little diminution in the cause of its continuance. 

The late Mr Sheridan, wishing to rectify what 
appeared to him, as to every other person, of so 
much importance, devoted a considerable part of 
his Lectures on Reading to the particular matter 
before us: but his object seemed to be that of 
rendering the Clergy more correct than fervent 
in this part of their duty ; and although he has 
in that succeeded, still he has not endeavoured to 
teach them the manner in which the Service might 
be read with that glow of animated devotionai 
piety, befitting its sacred importance, and ft'onx which 
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the people would receive the highest advantages, 
through the medium of sympathy and example. 

To amend this defect, or rather to perform 
what appeared hefore to bo unattempted, is the 
principal object of this publication ; and I am en- 
abled to undertake it by the aid of some Manu- 
scripts, lately put into my hands, containing a 
number of Notes and Observations made by a 
Clerical friend, now no more. These Notes were 
originally committed to paper for the purpose of 
leading the Writer afterwards to ascertain the pre- 
cise manner in which he had beard the Service 
read in private by the late Mr Garrick, by whose 
exertions he was convinced that the most part of 
it was capable, if properly delivered, of engaging 
the strict attention of every one present, and in- 
clining the most hardened heart to sincere and 
fervent devotion. 

By close observance and frequent practical ex- 
ercise, he at last brought himself to a degree of 
excellence nearly approaching to that of his great 
Preceptor, and which his provincial fiock will long 
remember with pleasure and regret. Possessing a 
full conviction that, if not an equal, a considerable 
benefit will arise to the members of our established 
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Church, from the perusal of a per&trmauce com- 
posed principally from Notes made for the above 
purpose, I do not hesitate to recommend to thar 
consideration the ibUowing sheets, by which they 
will be enabled to compare the method -which 
Mr Ganick advised in reading the Common Prayer, 
and that which is laid down l)y Mr Sheridan. 
In the one, a suitable fervour of exterior devotion 
on the part of the Clergyman, as well as on that 
of the people, appears to be the chief thing en- 
<1eavoured to be inculcated ; in the other, the 
grand objects seem to be those of finding out the 
word upon which the emphasis should be placed, 
of entering into minute observations on intricate 
passages, while the pious energy and spiritual anima- 
tion, so essentially necessary to the proper delivery 
of the whole, in order to make those who are 
present sensibly feel the awful and sacred business 
in which they are engaged, and thereby render 
them more devout, are left almost entirely unrecom- 
mended. The one speaks more to the heart, the 
other to the understanding; and this being the 
difference between the two, they may conjointly be of 
great advantage to the Divine. 
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A few of the observations in these pages will, 
notwithstanding, be found to possess some lesem- 
bUnce to those in the same places made by 
Mr Sheridan ; but as I consider them highly im- 
portant to be introduced where they are, and as 
they contain the recommeDdatdona of Mr Garrick, 
I have not thought myself warranted to omit them, 
although they bear a similarity to what has been 
said already. 

Without any further comment, I shall requ»t 
the Reader's attention to tiie fcJlowing sheets. 
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Mb. GAREICK. 



[The R«iider i* tespeetiiillj reqncHted to resd the genenl iCBurkB in 
the Digcourae, p. 43, On the relative positioni of those vrbo emplor the 
LituifT IB their public worship. B. C.] 



When E^ieakiag the three foliowinff wordf, Mr 
Gamck recommeDdetl a look, expressive of the 
utmost suitable gravity, to be cast dowly around 
the congregation, the voice rather low*, and denoting, 
together with the wivAe manner, that solemn apd 
reverential respect which is due to the place of 
puhlic worship. 

Dearlf/ bdet>ed bretkren. 

Here make a pause much longer than the 
cotnma, or, indeed, than the time which is 



* The term low applies both to pitch and loudness in 
this case, as both are necessary for the expression of solemn 
and revcsmdal t«8pect But in strict lauucal language, 
the term Urn and its opposite high apply only to pitch of 
sound — E. C. 
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thouglit to be necessary after a semicoloo. — 
Then proceed with a solemn dignity of tone, 
and with a tenor of smooth, regular delivery. 

the scripture moveth us in sundry places to acknow- 

ledge— 

Not acknowledge, (the second syllable very 
long,) as it is pronounced by many. 

and confess our manifold sins and wickedness i 

The word manifold with some impression, 
and in a manner expressive of the utmost sor- 
row and contrition foe our acknowledged trans- 
gressions. 

and that we should not dissemble nor vloke them 

before the face of Almighty God our heavenly 

Father .- 

All awful look upward when repeating from 
"before the face," kc. was practised by Mr 
Gar rick. 

but confess them with an humble, lowly, penitent, 

and obedient heart ,■ 

Speak "an humble, lowly, penitent, and 
obedient heart," with raucli deliberation, and 
preserve distinctly the commas between them. 
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io ike end that we may obtain forgiveness of the 
same, by his infinite goodness and meTcy. 

A look upward from *' by hia infinite," 
&c. &c. 

And although we ought at all times humbly to ae- 
ir aiiis be/ore God. 

Whenever our Maker's name is mentioned, 
it ought to be done with the utmost solemnity 
and respect. I once heard a clergyman call 
it Gad, which made all those who were not 
accustomed to his method of distorting the 
word, involuntarily violate the proper solemnity 
of the place, by an attempt to stifle a laugh*. 

yet ought we most chiefly so to do, when we assem- 
ble and meet together, to render thanks for the 
great benefits we have received — 

The participle passive or preterite ending 
in ed, as in the last word, ought in general 



• The word God is often distorted into Gaud. This 

seems to arise from an attempt to prolong the wordj when 
the vowel a of all is apt to be substituted for the correct 
vowel o of on. This word ought especially to be preserved 
from a vitiated pronunciation. — R. C. 
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to be prooounced long — reemvd, to be deli, 
vered at three syllables, and not in the eom- 
raon manner, as if it were only two, and spelt 
received. But this cannot be always attended 
to, as I shall afterwards shew. 

at kit hands, to set forth Ms most worthy praise, 
to hear his most holy word, and to ask those things 
which are requisite and necessary, as well for the 
body as the soul. Wherefore — 

Here Mr Garrick always stopt, and re- 
peated — 

/ pray and beseech you, 

in rather a fervent, supplicating tone and 
look. 

as many as are here present, 

Look gently around your congregation, in 
speaking the last words. 

to accompany me with a pure heart, and humble 
voice, unto the throne of the heavenly grace, 

"The throne of the heavenly grace," with 
a. lock upward of great reverence, and with a 
suitable tone. 
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tailing after me: 

Now comes the general Confession, which 
must be read with the utmost devouineas, and 
apparent sincerity of conirition, an observance 
of which is indispensably necessary to g^ve it 
its proper effect. The utmost tolenmity of 
tone and look ought to be observed. 

THE CONFESSION. 

Almighty and most merciful Father; 

The contrast between the manner which the 
congregation usually repeat the different parts 
of the sentences and that of a minister who 
reads with propriety, is highly in favour of 
the exertions of the latter, and shews them to 
great advantage. 

JVe have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost 

sheep. 

Here the ed Mr Garrick advised to be pro- 
nounced fully only once — "erred" long, but 
"strayed" as if spelt "siroj/W." 

We have folhnoed too muck the devices and desires 

of our own hearts. We have offended against thy 

holy laws. 
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Take particular care to let the people finish 
what they say after you, before you begin, 
for this not being attended to in common, 
creates a- confusion of indistinct sounds^ and all 
articulation appears to be lost. 

We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done ; And we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done: And there is 
no health in us. 

Where the accentuation ought to be placed 
in the last sentence, is too obvious to make it 
necessary for me to point it out, and yet, 
plain as it is, I have more than once heard 
it neglected. 

But thou, Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable 



The minister ought to deliver this period 
with the utmost sincerity of devotional con- 
fession. Let your pronunciation be peculiarly 
solemn, and impressively devout. 



* Plaintiveness, grief, earnest entreaty, &c. are expressed 
by semitones. The introduction of a few semitones will 
greatly enhance the expression of contrition and penitence 
here required. — R. C. 
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Spare thou them, God, lehieh confess their 
faults. Restore thou them that are penitent; Ac- 
cording to thy promises declared unto mankind in 
Christ Jesu our Lord. And grant, most mer- 
ciful Father, for his sake, that we may hereafter 
live a godly, righteous, and sober life. To the glory 
of thy holy name. Amen. 

I cannot too frequently recommend in read- 
ing the above confession, the greatest devoutness 
of appearance, and that delivery which carries 
with it the most heartfelt sign of contrition 
and repentance. — Do not let your head drop 
towards the desk, as some Clergymen do, as 
you will thereby prevent yourself from being 
heard by half the congregation. — There is be- 
sides, in this habit, a great appearance of dis- 
respect to that which demands every observance 
of exterior attention. 

When the minister rises, which he does at 
the close of the last prayer, he ought to throw 
into his person as much reverential dignity as 
he possibly can. His body must be ered, 
but not stiff', and his voice clear, loud, and 
powerful. 
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Aimi^iS Go^ tkt FatAtr of mtr Lord Jttw 
Christ, 

Mr Garrick spoke this line with great fuhiets 
of tone, but with the utmost reverence of voice, 
look, and manner. 

who dedretk not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he may turn from &u wickedness and live: 
and hath given power, and commandment, to his 
ministers, to declare and pronounce to his people, 
being penitent, the absolutum and remission of 
their sins: 

Vou must take care to observe as much 
evenness of voice as you can commaad, for 
without a scrupulous attentton to this, the 
above, or indeed any part of the prayers, can- 
not be given with its proper effect. 

He pardoneth and absotveth— 

Not pardons and absolves, as some Clergy- 
men will venture to pronounce — This method 
possesses too much of colloquial familiarity 
to suit that weight and aolemniiy ao necessary 
in reading the service. 
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all them that trvltf repent, and tmfrigttediy believe 
his holy gospel. 

Mark the adverbs "truly" and " unfeign- 
edly*" — Never let your emphasis, in the smalU 
est degree, injure that smoothness and evennes* 
of tone which I have before recommended.—. 
" Holy gospel," give these words their proper 
reverence in the delivery. 

Wherefore — 

Here Mr Garrick made a most significant 
pause, with the voice as if suddenly broken 
off, and suspended in such a manner, as to 
keep the expectation still alive for what is to 
follow. 

let us beseech him — 

In speaking the last words, give a respect- 
ful look upward. 



' Emphasis is not to be effected by abrupt loudness, 
like the barking of a dt^ ; but by a swell of the voice. 
Long quantities best admit the swell, which is highly ex. 
pressive of reverence and all feelings in which calmness 
and deliberation seem to enter^R. C. 
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to grant us true repentance, and kia holy Spirit, 

" Holy Spirit " in the same manner as re- 
commeaded to be adopted before vith the 
words "holy gospel." 

that those things may please him which we do at 
this present, and tkat the. rest of our life hereafter 
may he pure and holy, so tkat at the last we may 
come to his eternal Joy, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

Do not let your voice fall, or your delivery 
be in the least hasty, as you approach the 
conclusion of any of the prayers: this is too 
common a fault among the generality of Di- 
vines, and should be most carefully avoided*. 

Now comes the Lord's Prayer, and as it 
is customary for the congregation to repeat 
it with the Minister, Mr Gartick recommended 
the Clergyman to wait a considerable time 



* The same rate of utterance should be carefully main- 
tained while the same sentiment prevails. The loudness 
must be preserved to the end of each prayer, so that the re- 
motest person may distinctly hear the whole. The fall is in 
the pitch, and should consist of a fourth in order to come to 
a cadence, and thus express conclusion. — R. C. 
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between the different clauses of the sentences, 
that the people may thereby be occasionally 
stopt in that confuaion and indisiinction of 
delivery, which they uninterruptedly practise, in 
common, from one end of the Prayer to the 
other, without hardly any resting. Pausing 
as long as you can with propriety, will check 
the continuation of this confused gabble, and 
the Minister reading with slowness and deli- 
beration, the congregation will, without knowing 
it themselves, catch his manner of pronunciation, 
and the great object of public devotion will be 
thus considerably benefited. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed— 

Not, "hallow'd." 

be thy name ; Thy kingdom come ; Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven : Give us this day 
our daily bread; And forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us. 

The accentuation in the last clause, although 
the sense easily points out where it should be 
placed, is most shamefully neglected by many 
Divines. 
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And lead ui not imt» temptation; But deliver us 
from evil: For thine ie the kingdom. The power, and 
the giorgi For ever and ever. Amen. 

The latter part must be as diatinetly and 
deliberately spoken as any other part of it. 
It is particularly necessary to point this out, 
as the contrary is usually adopted. To read 
the prayers movingly and fervently, you ought 
never to be in the smallest degree hasty in 
any part of them, but preserve an uniform 
and regular tenor of grave and deliberate pro- 
nunciation throughout the whole. This is 
sometimes so little ' attended to, that I have 
known tlie prayov run over with m much 
ease and fippancy of expression, as if the 
reader were going through the news of the 
day*. 

Priest. O Lord, open thou our lips ; 

Answer. And oitr mouth shall shew forth thy 
praise. 



* £adi petition of thia pvayer should be dHtindiy read: 
and the ascription of Majesty, Power and Glory, should be 
slowly read, as if each were given with a full knowledge of 
their scope and meaningv— B. C. 
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Print O God, tnake tpeed to save tw. 

Let the Minister be particularly devout, in 
these, as in all other, invocations. 

Answer. O Lord, make kaste to help us. 

Priest. Glorjf be to the Fathert and to tie Son: 
and to the RoU/ Ghost. 

Answer. A8 it teas in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be : world without end. Amen. 

Priest. Praise ye the Lord. 

Give these words a great body of dignified 
tone, in which let there be something of a 
eonMianding authority*. 

Answer. The Lord's name be praised. 

If those parts which alternately fall to the 
Minister are properly read by him, the differ- 
ence between his manner of reading and that 
usually practised by the people, will forcibly 
strike them, and be the means of improving 



* The expre«si(»i of command i* prodnced by « down- 
ward morement ctf pitdi 'm dw stressed ayllidjles of the 
emphatic werds.^R. C. 
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them in the mode of whatever they repeat, 
and, consequently, heighten the eiFect of public 
woi'Bhip. 

That part of the following psalm which is 
spoken by the Minister, ought to.be given 
with an aifdible dignity of Toiee, and with 
a kind of satisfactory glow of joyful expres- 
sion, taking care to preserve in the whole ■& 
certain look, voice, and manner befitting the 
sacredness of the occasion. 

Psalm xcv. 
O atmei let us sing unto the Lord : let us heartily 
rejoice in the strength of our aalvaiion. 

Mr Garrick, in the beginning of this psalm, 
threw into his look, accompanied by an ap- 
propriate tone, an expression of great solicita- 
tion to praise the Creator, and of full conviction 
of the goodness and bounty of Providence in 
forgiving us our transgressions*. 



* Joyfulness is expressed by bounding &om syllable to 
liable, with short quantities and some degree of abrupt- 
;ss on the stressed syllables. The melody of joy alter- 
itely rises and tails in pitch, but the rise is on the stressed 
Ilables.— E. C. 
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Let us come before hU preaence toith thanksgiv- 
ing : and shew ourselves glad in Mm with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great ' God :■ and a great 
King above alt gods. 

Let the Clergyman be particularly aud^le 
with his voice, and clear, distinct, and even 
in his delivery, when he comes to his part. 

In his hand are all the comers of the earth ; 
and the strength of the hills is his also. 

The sea is his, and he made it : and his hands 
prepared the dry land. 

" Prepared," not " prepar'd." 

O come, let us worship, and fall down : and 
kneel before the Lord our . Maker. 

For he is the Lord our God : and we are the 
people of his pasture, and the sheep of hia hand. 

To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts : as in the provocation, and as in the day 
of temptation in the wilderness. 

If the Minister gabble over his verse like 
the manner the people generally do, theirs, all 
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tttcred and dtvotvmal effect is at once destroy- 
ed. — This is too often the case, and perhaps 
with justness may be imputed to it, the slovenly 
method in which the congregation always go 
through their part of the duty. 

When your fathers tempted me : proved me, 
and Sato my works. 

Forty years long was I grieeed with this gene- 
ration, and said : It is a people that do err in their 
hearts, for they have not known my ways. 

Unto whom I sware in my wrath : that they 
should not enter into my rest. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son : and to 
the Holy Ghost; 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be : world without end. 

The latter Terse is often hurried over by 
the Minister, as if his only object was that of 
briDgiDg it to a speedy conclusion. This is 
abominable, and should be corrected, for the 
sentence requires as much distinct articulo' 
tion, and deliberate evennesa of delivery, as 
most of the others. 
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Retpectitig the Faalms appointed for the 
day, little can be said, as they cannot be here 
introduced for the purpose of examining them 
singly. — Mr Garrick*s remark, consideriDg them 
generally, was, that they contain innumerable 
passages which are not only exquisitely and 
awfully sublime, but also capable of producing 
the utmost apirituat effect upon the people, if 
read with their full and proper force by the 
Clergyman. This, added he, is but seldom 
done, although they are so often perused ; and 
one would thereby suppose, that the frequency 
of reading them would take off all restraint, 
and enable the Minister to do them ample 
justice. The Lessons also are in general very 
shamefully run over, without marking their 
various beauties, or giving them that sacred 
dignity of expression, and that deliberate 
method of pronunciation (without being heavy 
or drawling*) which so essentially belong to 



* Drawling consists in giving tcxi much prolongation to 
some one constituent sound of a. syllable, as when God ia 
drawled into Gaud, by over-estension of its vowel ; and as 
when glory is drawled into gl-ory, by over-extension of the 
consonant /.^R. C. 
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theni as to tlie prayers. Most ' of them are 
very favourable to the exertions of a^ good 
reader, aod therefore it is unpardonable that 
they should be read, as they commonly are, 
with such a tame identity of tone, as seems 
more to incline the congregation to repose, 
than to fix and enchain their attention to the 
hob/ and awful business before them. 



TE DEDH LAITDAMDS. 

Many Clergymen, in reading their part of 
this hymn, are all the while looking about at 
difiereot parts of the church, as if they were 
speaking to the congregation, and not address- 
ing themselves to their Creator. They un- 
doubtedly (as the sense of the hymn plainly 
evinces) ought to look wp, occasionally, with 
the greatest reverence, and to begin, and go 
through it, with a voice clear, sonorous, and 
dignified. 

We praise thee, God : we acknowledge thee 
to be the Lord, 
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All the eartk doth worship thee : the Father 
eoerlatting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud : the heavens,, and 
all the potoers therein. 

To look, in beginning the last sentence, 
" To thee," &c. at some person who may have 
juBt entered a pew, or at any other in the 
congregation, is turning the whole of a most 
sacred hymn into ridicule. The Clergyman 
should certainly, at the commencement of most 
of his verses, look awfully and respectfully 
upward. He should likewise give a good deal 
of fervency and sincerity to his delivery*. 
To thee Ckerubin, and Seraphin .- continually 
do cry. 

Holy, holy, holy : Lord God of Sahaoth ; 

The last line should be given with great 
impressive deliberation. " Holy, holy, holy," 
each of these words with a full, solemn tone, 
observing with care the comma's between them. 



• Sincerity is given by employing those Tones which 
actually express the several feelings as they occar. This 
requites considerable study to discover and continual watch- 
fUlneBS to maintain. — R. C. 
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Heaven and earth are full of the majesty : of 
iky glory. 

The glorious company of the apostles : praise 
thee. 

T%e goodly felhtcship of the prophets : praise 
thee. 

The noble army of martyrs : praise thee. 

The holy church throughout alt the world : doth 
acknowledge thee; 

The Father : of an infinite majesty ; 

The Minister ought to stand in an erect 
posture, and not carelessly loll upon the desk, 
as many Clergymen do, as if ihey were en- 
tirely indifferent to what they were about. 
He ought to throw out his voice in such a 
manner, as if he were speaking to a person 
at the opposite part of the church. This does 
not mean that he should bellow out such a 
volume of tone, as almost to stun the ears of 
those which are near him ; for to be heard 
with ease by every one in the congregation, 
it is only necessary to be plain, clear, md 
distinct in liis articulation, and then he will 
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find, that a voice of but ordinRry strength 
will be quite sufficient for the purpoee. 

Thine htmourable, true : and only Son; 
Also the Holy Ghost : the Comforter. 
Thou art the King of Glory ; Chrut. 
Thou art the everlasting Son : of the Father. 
When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man : 
thou didat not abhor the Virgin's womb. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpneae of 
death : thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God ,- in the 
t^ory of the Father. 

We believe that tfiou shalt come : to be our 
Judge. 

That full, roundness of tone, in which the 
ancients so peculiarly excelled, is the best 
adapted for reading the prayers*. — Nothing 



* Mr Oarrick means that quality of voice in which 
good readers read Milton, and tragedians adopt in tragic 
declamation. It wag called the Os rotundum, but Dr Rush 
proposes to term it the Orotund.— R. C. 
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trippn^^ or fluently from- the tongue, will at 
all suit tlieir' weight ' or gravity ; and yet a 
reader of taste and judgement will not let any 
part hang, in the least, heavy upon the ear* — 
for he will vary his tones when necessary, and 
still preserve the sacredness and solemnity of 
what he is about. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy servants : whom 
thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with thy SaiTits : in 
glory everlasting. 

Lord, save thy people : and bless thine heri- 
tage. 

Govern them : and lift them, up for ever. 

Day by day : we magnify thee ; 

And we tvorskip thy name : ever world without 
end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord .- to keep us this day. with- 
out sin. 



* No part of the service can possibly hang, if the priest 
will only give the proper tones to the several sentiments of 
this beautiful composition. — B. C. 
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The Minister ought to increase" in fervor 
of expression as he approaches the conclusion 
of this hymn: his (ievou^ne««' ought to be par- 
ticularly distinguishable ; and when a g'/otc of 
animated devotion is discovered in him, its 
effect will be that of inclining the people to 
a close and fervent observance of the duty on 
their part. 

O Lord, have mercy upon iw .■ have mercy upon 

U9. 

Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us ; as our 
trust is in thee. 

Lord, in thee have I trusted : let me neoer 
he confounded. 

After the second lesson, many Divines, as 
if they were fatigued with reading a chapter, 
. begin the following psalm in such a low tone, 
and in so careless a manner, that, what with 
the method of their delivery, and that of the 
congregations after them, the whole is run and 
gabbled over so inarticulately, that all public 
devotional effect is completely and effectually 
destroyed. The sense of it clearly shews (and 
the first two lines alone are sufficient to prove 
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the necenity) that it ought to be fp.vt!a witli 
a lofti/ tone, exprearive of joyful praiae to the 
Creator for fail gracioua mercy towardi us, and 
of a full rdiance ia bis goodneBs and bounty. 

FSALH c. 

be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands : serve 
the Lord with gladness, and come before his pre- 
sence with a song*. 

If you repeat this verse, or any of the others 

that follow, with a weak, JHmsy, tone, it will be 

directly opposite to what you ought to practise. 

Be ye sure that the Lord he is God : it is he 

that hath made us, and not we ourselves : we are 

his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 

Give the next verse great impression of 
delivery. 
go your way into his gates with thanksgiving, 
and into his courts with praise : be thankful unto 
him, and apeak good of hie name : 

For the Lord ia gracious, his mercy is ever- 



* Gladness, Joy, and Praise, require a sprightly move- 
ment in the speech-melody; by alternately risigg and falling 
through limited intervals, the rise being marked by taking 
place on the accented syllables.— R. C. 
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lotting : and hU truth endureth from generation 
to generation. 

The sext . verse peculiarly grave, alow, and 

awful- If ia a lower key than that in which 

the preceding sentences are delivered, the effect 

will be better*. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son : and to 

the Holy Gho9t; 

As it wag in the beginningt i» now, and ever 
shall be : world without end. Amen. 

The creed which follows, ought to be read, 
to do it proper justice, with a strong, full, 
even tone. — All jerks or snaps in the voice 
must be carefully avoided in this, as in all 
other parts of the prayers, and indeed in every 
kind of reading and Bpeakingf. 



* Tile aicription of Glory to the Trinity requires great 
solemnity and humility ; the expression of which is effected 
by a lower pitch, less loudness, and slow rate of utterance. 
The melody should be marked hy downward intervals on 
the stressed syllables. — B. C. 

t This statement oi" the Christian's belief should be read 
to mark its distinct propositions as being successive de- 
clarations of credence, each resting on its own distinct 
evidence. There should be little or no feeling, because 
every item depends on exact evidence, addressed exclu- 
sively to the intellect. — R. C. 
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I believe in- God the Father Almighty,. Maker of 
heaven and earth : 

The pauses between the different clauses 
Mr Garrick advised to be* as long as jou can 
with propriety extend ' them, in order to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, that uninterrupted 
continuation of confuted toimde which ■ are 
generally the consequence of the people and 
Minister speaking together. 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, 
who teas conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, teas 
crucified, dead, and buried, he descended into hell ; 

Still the voice must be kept up, and at 
the end of the clauses be left off in such a 
manner as to shew that vou have not come 
to the end of the period, and that the sense 
is not finished. A regular ^w of even voice 
in reading this cannot be too much recom- 
mended*. 



■ It must be read as a series of propositions ; not as a 
chain of mathematical reasoning, but yet so connected as to 
express a summary of the Christian's whole belief. — R- C. 
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The third day he rose again, from the dead*-; he 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty, from thence he shall 
come, to judge both the quick and the dead. 

Here. the period concludes.— Begin the next 
sentence in the same strong, full, and even 
tone, I recommended at the commencement. 

/ believe in the Holy Ghost ; the holy Catkolick 
Church ; the Communion of Saints ; the Forgive- 
ness of sins ; the Resurrection of the body, and 
the'life everlasting. Amen. 

The Miiiister ought to read the several 
clauses in the last sentence particularly -dis- 
tinct from each other, and not indiscriminatdy 
mix one with the other, as is often done. The 
following lines, which are alternately spoken 
by him, must have great fervency of devotional 
expression to deliver them properly — The words 
" Let us pray" are excepted. 
The Lord be with you. 

(Looking round the congregation.) 
Answer. And with thy spirit. 



* The pronunciation of tlie word again must not imply 
that' our Saviour rose more than once from the de«d.— R. C. 
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Minister. Let us pray. 

The three last words require only to be 
gently addressed to the people — Returning 
afterwards to your former mode of fervent 
delivery, in the following appeal to the Cre- 
ator, will have the effect intended. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Chritt, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon ua. 

The Lord's Prayer need not be here intro- 
duced, a* I have enlarged upon it before. 

O Lord, eheiB thy mercy upon ua. 

Answer. Jnd grant us thy salvation. 

Priest. O Lord, save the Queen ; 

Answer. And merdfuUy hear us when we call 
upon thee. 

Priest. Endue thy Ministers with righteousness. 

Answer. And make thy chosen people joyful. 

If the Minister deliver his part with the 
reverent energy and holy zeal which he ought^ 
it is astonishing how his example will operate 
upon the congregation, and by degrees lead 
them to a profound observance of their duty. 
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Priest. Lord, save thy people. 

Answer. And bless thine inherUanee. 

Priest- Give peace in our time, O Lord. 

Aoswer. Because there i« none other that ^hteth 
for ua, but only thou, O God. 

Priest. O God, make clean our heartt teithvi us. 

Answer. Jnd take not thy Holy Spirit from m. 

The clerk should be privately desired by 
the Minister not to be so hasty in beginning 
what he has to say; for 1 have been present, 
when, before the parson had finished his sen- 
tence, the clerk, with the usual cant, has 
begun repeating his part, and by so doing has 
involuntarily led the whole congregation into the 
same error. 

God, who art the author of peace, and lover 
of coTWord, in knowledge of whom alandeth our 
eternal life, tohose service is perfect freedom ; 

The collects must be read with great deli- 
beration, clearness of utterance, and with the 
utmost weight of pioua and religioue gravity. 
They are prayers which cannot Ua\ to corn- 
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tnand the greatest attentioa, if the Minister 
perform his duty in the delivery of them*. 

Defend vs thy humble servants in ait asBaulla of 
our enemies ; that we, sure/if trusting in thy de- 
fence, may not fear the power of any adversaries, 
through the might of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

" Jesus ■ Christ our Lord" with a peculiar 
respectful gravity. 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, Jlmighty and 
everlasting. God, 

There is something awfully impressive in 
this commencement (and indeed in the begin- 
ning of most prayers) that requires the Minister 
to be attentive to his method of reading it ; 
so that it may not lose any of its force or 
^^^Tgy. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
any sound light oi flimsy to the ear would, 
in the delivery, be , in the highest degree ah- 



. ' * In these collects the transit4on from declaration to 
prayer should be marked by the voice. This will neces- 
sarily be effected when the proper vocal expression is given 
to each. The variety of sentiment in every part ought to 
be vocally expressed.— R. C. 
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surd, and entirely contrary to what the sense 
points out. 

who hast safely brought uti to the beginning of this 
day ; defend us in the same with thy mighty power ; 
and grant that this day we fall into no sin, neither 
run into any Icind of danger ; but that all our do- 
ings may be ordered by thy governance, to do always 
that is righteous in thy eighty through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

I shall go on vith the prayers in the same 
order in which they stand in the book. 

Lord, our heavenly Father, high and mighty, 
Xing of kings, Lord of lords, the only Ruler of 
princes. 

To pass over such a comoiencement as this, 
without attending to a proper solemn fervency 
of delivery, would be absurd, and yet that 
absurdity I have heard practised. 

who dost from thy throne behold all the dwellers 
upon earth; most heartily we beseech thee with 
thy favour to behold our most gracious Sovereign 
Lady Queen Victoria ; and so replenish her with 

7 
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the grace of thy H<^ Spinl, that she may alway 
incline to thy will, and tcalk in thy way: Endue 
her plenteously with heavenly gifts ; grant her in 
health and wealth long to live; strengthen her 
that she may vanquish and overcome all her ene- 
mies; and finally. 

Here make a pause, and afterwards read the 
remainder of the prayer in a lower key, and 
with much devoutness*. 

after this life, she may attain everlasting joy and 
felicity, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodness, we 
humbly beseech thee to bless Adelaide the Queen 
Dowager and all the Royal Family; endue them 
with thy Holy Spirit; enrich them with thy hea- 
venly grace ; prosper them with alt happiness ; 

Now to lower the voice, and to finish this 
ID the same manuer as recommended in the 
last, will have an effect truly solemn and 
devout. 



* A lower degree of pitch and lesser degree of loudness 
of voice is appropriate to thia, the most solemn part of the 
■pedal prayer for our Sovereign.— R. C. 
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and bring them to thine everlaating kingdom^ through 
Jetus Christ our Lord". Amen. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who alone tcork- 
eat great tnarvela ; tend down upon our Biskopa 
and Curates, and all Congregations committed to 
their charge, the healthful Spirit of thy grace ; 

The several prayers that follov each other 
occasion some Ministers to read the concluding 
ones in such a maDDer as if they were quite 
tired of them. This is not only indecent to 
the people, but disrespectful to their Creator. 

oTid, that they may truly please thee, pour upon 
them the continual dew of thy blessing. Grant 
this, O Lord, for the honour of our Advocate and 
Mediator, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Almighty God, who hast given ue grace at this 
time with one accord to make our common sup- 
plications unto thee, and dost promise tfiat when 
two or three are gathered together in thy Name, 
thou wilt grant their requests : Fulfil now, Lord, 



* A similar remark to the last applies to the simitar 
part of the prayer for the Bt^al Family. 

7-2 
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the deairea and petitions of thy aervanta, as 'may 
be moat expedient for them : granting ua in this 
world knowledge of thy truth. 

Finish it io a lower tone, and with a solemn 
reverential look upward*. 

and in the world to come life everlasting. Amen, 

The whole of the next with a low voice, 
but sufficiently audible to be heard by all the 
congregation.— —Be very deliberate throughout-j-. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost 
be with us all evermore. Amen. 

THE LITANY 

Requires great fervent piety of expression 
on the part of the Clergyman in order to read 
it as it should be. His voice ought to be 



• A lower degree of pitch, with a fulness of volume, 
and with diminished loudness, but yet toud enough to be 
heard by the whole congregation. — R. C, 

+ These blessings being the peculiar gifts of each Per- 
son of the Trinity ; should be read as distinct propositiona, 
but yet connected together as a whole. — R. G. 
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solemnly impressive, his look truly devout, and 
his appearance appropriate to the whole*. 
God the Father, of heaven : have mercy upon 



■ The very commencement shews the absolute 
necessity of a warm and apparently sincere 
mode' of utterance in candidly confessing our- 
selves sinners in the hopes of forgiveness. 
God the Father, of heaven : have mercy upon 
U8 miaerable ainjiers. 

God the Son, Redeemer of the world : have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners. 



' The opening of the Litany should be read with great 
solemnit}', it being declaratory of the nature of Deity's 
existence: thus the first three sentences declare the Unity 
of the Godhead to be a Trinity, and the fourth sentence 
declares that Trinity to be a Unity. 

Each of the first three sentences distinctly invokes a se- 
parate Person of the Trinity ; each declares a leading truth 
of that separate Person; and each concludes with a special 
Prayer to Him for general mercy. The fourth sentence in- 
vokes the Deity; declares Hinj a Tri-une God, and prays 
for mercy. 

The reader ought to mark the declarations by a dovrn- 
ward movement of pitch, which expresses certainty, &c. The 
Prayer should receive an upward movement, and should be 
in a minor key, which is expressive of entreaty, &c. — R. C. 
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To look ardently and devoutly upieard while 
speaking the foregoing, and occajuonaUy most 
of what ftdlows, considerably assists in promot- 
ing the suitable gravity of the whole. 
God the Son, Redeemer of the world : have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners. 

God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son : have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners. 

O God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son : have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners. 

In the awful seriousTiess, and xealous glow 
of pious devotion, so particularly essential 
throughout every part of this supplication, the 
Minister must endeavour to blend as much 
variety of tone, as the solemn nature of the 
subject vill admit of, or else it may hang 
heavy upon the ear, and instead of enchaining 
fast the attention, may in some parts let it 
wander. It is greatly in the power of the 
Clergyman to increase the devotional duty of 
his congregation by a proper discharge of his 
own. 
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O holy, bleaged, and gloriout Trinity^ three 

Persons and one God : have mercy upon tia miser- 
able sinners, 

holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three 
Persona and one God : have mercy upon us miser- 
able I 



Remendier not, Lprd, our offences, nor the 
offences of our forefathers, neither take thou 
vengeance of our sins : spare us, good Lord, spare 
thy people, whom thou hast redeemed^ 
'* Redeemed," not *' redeem'd." 
mth thy moat precvms blood, and be not angry 
with us for ever. 

Spare us, good Lord. 

From all evil and mischief, from the crafia and 
assaults of the devil, from thy wrath, and from 
everlasting damnation. 

The voice ought not to fall here, as the 
sentence ia not Bnished until the people repeat, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 

This is seldom attended to, although the 
meaning of the whole depends upon its ob- 
servance. 
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From all blindness of keart, from pride, eain- 
giory, and kypoeri«y. 

Speak them all very deliberately, and dis- 
tinctly mark the comma^s between each. 

from envy, hatred, and malice, and all unckari- 

tableness. 

Here the voice preserves the same level as 
in the last sentence, (and many that follow are 
directly similar,) the period being brought to 
a close by the congregation. 

Good Lord, 6fc. 

From fornication and all other deadly sins ,- and 
from all the deceits of the world, tkejlesh, and the 
devil. 

Again the same, 
Good Lord, ^c. 

Begin the next line with a full, strong tone. 
From lightning and tempest; from plague, pes- 
fUence, and famine ; from battle and murder, and 
from sudden death, 

Again, 
Good Lord, ^c. 
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From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebel- 
lion, from all false doctrine, heresy, and schism; 

I have heard more than once the last word 
pronounced at the desk as it is spelt. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the proper way is 
that as if the orthography of it were " sism" * 

from hardness of heart, and contempt of thy word 
and commandment. 

Still keeping up the voice for the con- 
cluding words. 

Good Lord, ^c. 

By the mystery of thy holy incarnation ; by thy 
holy nativity and circumcision ; by thy baptism, 
fasting, and temptation. 

Good Lord, ^c. 

Mr Garrick used to vary, in a most suc- 
cessful manner, his mode of beginning these 
sentences, in order to prevent a repetition of 
the same word from sounding unpleasantly 
and wearisome to the ear*. 



1 knows how to vary his melodies without 
destroying, or even lessening, their expressive power. The 
skilful reader must vary his melodies in this part of the 
service, and yet fully effect the required expression. The 
means are too extensive to be described in a note. — R. C. 
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By thint agomf and bloody mveat ,- by thy eroaa 
and patron ; by thy predoiu death and burial ; 

Mr Garrick called it "burial," the u long, 
instead of the way often made uie of, as if it 
were spelt " berriai.^ His mode seems better 
adapted for the service*. 

By thy glorious resurrection (md asemsion ; and 
by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 

Good Lord, <S-c. 

In all time of our tribulation; in alt time of 
our wealth ; in the hour of death, and in the day 
of jttdgment. 

Good Lord, ^. 

The Litany appears, in general, to be very 
long in the reading, and some skill and ma< 
nagement are necessary to hinder it from grow- 
ing tireGome by its great identity of expressions. 
Mr Garrick always recommended at this part 
a considerable stop, as if in fact one prayer 



* This word is now pronounced berrial, and it would 
be affectation to change it to burial, as Mr. Oarrick read It : 
besides solemnity is espressed by the tones of voice and 
not by differing from the common pronunciation of a 
word.— R. C. 
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WM brought to a conclusion, and that you 
were going to begin another. But the same 
devouiness, gravity, and deliberation, must be 
preserved as before, for the least diminution in 
any one of them would be faulty*. 
We sinners do beseech thee to hear ua, Lord 
God, and that it mat/ please thee to rule and govern 
thy holy Church universal in the right way ; 
We beseech thee to hear tts, good Lord'f. 
That it may please thee to keep and strengthen 
in the true worshipping of thee, in righteousness 
and holiness of life, thy servant Victoria, our most 
gracious Queen and Governor ; 

We beseech, ($■«.{ 



• The congregation's prayer for themselves is here 
brought to a conclusion, at least for the present, for they 
immediately begin a eeriei of prayers for public objects, as 
the Church, the Sovereign, &c. 

At the end of each prayer of the series the voice ought 
to come to a cadential repose, to indicate conclusion, and 
thus prepare the mind for the next of the series. — R. C. 

t This prayer, which includes the response, is for the 
right government of the universal Church. 

X This is the beginning of a series of prayers for the 
Sovereign. I have changed the name of the Sovereign, 
&c. to suit the present reign.— R. C. 
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So many of the following periods, beginning 
with the words, " That it may please thee," 
demand, in order to do them justice in the 
reading, an infinity of art on the part of the 
Clergyman. — No management, however skilfully 
or artfully contrived, can render the delivery of 
them entirely free from that unpleasantness to 
the ear which ever arises from the frequent re- 
petition of the same words or expressions placed 
close to each other ; but still a good reader, 
who is able to practise the many nice changes 
and exquisite turns of the voice, and yet, at the 
same time, preserve the prominent features, and 
strong outlines that are necessary in reading 
with proper effect the thing before him, will 
so manage the whole, that very few parts will 
sound disagreeable. 

That it may please thee to rule her heart in 
thy faith, fear, and love, and that she may ever- 
more have affiance in thee, and ever seek thy ho- 
nour and glory; 

We beseech, 8^c. 

That it may please thee to he her defender and 
keeper, giving her the victory over all her enemiss ; 
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We beseech, 6^c. 

Thai it may please thee to bless and preserve Abb- 
LAiDB the Queen Dowager and all the Royal Family ; 
We beseech, SfC* 

Mr Garrick recommended that the words, 
" That it may please thee," when the Minister 
first comes to them, to be read with particu- 
lar slowness and impression, and so to con- 
tinue for several yeraes They afterwards may 

be spoken less slow, and with not so much 
weight or force, but still with their proper 
gravity, making those little variations that 
the taste may dictate at the moment. In 
this way you may proceed with many of the 
subsequent verses, and then cpncludo with those 
that remain, in the same impressive manner 
which was advised at the commencement. This 
will create a variety that will cause the sameness 
above alluded to,, less distinguishable, and, if 
judiciously performed, will not in the smallest 
degree abate the fervent and suitable solemnity 
so indispensably necessary on the occasion. 



' Thi8 prayer is for the Royal Family. 
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That it may please thee to iUuminate all 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, with true know- 
ledge and understanding of thy word; and that 
both by their preaching and HmTig they may set 
it forth, and shew it accordingly ; 
We beseech, ^c* 

That it mat/ please thee to endue the Lords 
of the Council, and all the Nobility, mth grace, 
toisdom, and understanding; 

We beseech, 4'C't 

It is not meant id recommending the words 
" That it may please thee," to be in some 
parts spoken with less slotoness than in others, 
that they should be hurried or gabbled indis- 
ttTictly over, so as not to be made out by 
the ear ; an error which I have often been a 
witness to in church. No celerity of utterance 
ought ever to be practised there; it being 
incompatible with the solemn grandeur of 
public worship. If not so deliberate in some 
places, in order to give more weight to others. 



* This prayer is for the whole Priesthood, 
t For the Privy Council, &c. 
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still you must never fall into eareleat voltibUityy 
but preserve, uudiniinished in all your changes 
and variaHontt the sacred dignity o( the pious 
buaiTiess before you. 
That it may please thee to blets and keep the 

Magiatratet ; giving them grace to ewecute justice, 

and to maintain truth; 

We beseech, 4^.* 

That it may please thee to Mess and keep alt 

thy people. 

We beseech, 4^.f 

That it may please thee to give to all nations 
unity, peace, and concord. 

We beseech, ^c.^ 

That it may please thee to give us an heart 
to love and dread thee, and diligently to lixe after 
thy commandments; 
We beseech, i^c.£ 

* Prayer for the Magistrates. 

+ Prayer for all God's people. 

X This prayer for Peace on earth was omitted in tlie 
original edition. I have inserted it in its proper place.— It. C. 

§ This prayer is for the congregation themselves to love 
and obey God. 
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The cantiriff monotonous tone with which 
the clerks perform their part of the Litany, 
and indeed of all the prayers, should be got 
rid of; for the peeple are insensibly led into 
the practice of this half sing-BOTig mode of 
going through their devotions; a custom which 
has more of the tokining cant of a school-boy 
repeating his lesson, than of that ardent, manl^ 
deaoutnesB which befits those who address them- 
selves to their Creator. The Minister ought to 
instruct in private his clerk in all those places 
where the latter is more particularly concerned, 
as by so doing, as well as by his own example, 
he will be the means of teaching his congre- 
gation a grave, dignified, impressive method of 
going through their duty, suitably to the awfui 
and solemn grandeur of the occasion*. 



* This sing-song of the parish-clerk in the response is 
produced by singing instead of speaking, and by forcing 
the response into verse of triple time rhythmus : thus. 

We be|seech thee to | hear us, good | Lord. | 
The rhythmus should be. 

We bejseech 1 1 thee 1 to | hear us, | good "1 \ Lord. [ 
Pariah-clerks seem fond of forcing all they can into 
verse, and of using the voice of song instead of the voice of 
speech. They even announce the Psalm with the pre- 
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Thut it may please thee to give to all thy 
people increase of grace to liear meekly thy wordy 
and to receive it with pure t^ectimi, and to bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit ; 
We beseech, ^c* 

That it may please thee to bring into the way 
of truth all such as have erred and are deceived ; 
We beseech, tS-c.f 

That it may please thee to strengthen such as 
do stand, and to comfort and help the weak-hearted, 
and to raise up them that fall ; and finally to beat 
down Satan under our feet : 
We beseech, ^c.\ 

As every means ought to be used in the 
"long prayer before us, in order to prevent it 



fatory sentence in triple time, and in the voice of song, 
but they sing it chiefly on one degree of pitch, like recita- 
tive, or chant, as in the example. 

Let us I sing to the | praise and j glory of | God | 

The I hundredth | psalm, the ] hundredth | psalm. | 
Could not the pariah-clerka be better instructed? — R. C. 

* General prayer for increase of true religion in all 
God's people.— R. C. 

t General prayer to reclaim those who have erred. — R. C. 

X General prayer for spiritual strength and comfort, 
according to the necessity of the case.— R. C. 
8 
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from banging upon the attention, as it most 
generally does, Mr Garrick advised an occo- 
eional introduction of a sliglit touch of the 
pathetic. — But the ports where you think pro- 
per to practise it, ought to be judiciously 
chosen, and such as will be improved by it — 
In part of the last verse you may give a 
tinge (if the term may be appli^ to sound) 
of it, and in some places of the three follow- 
ing your pathetic colouring may he BOtnewhat 
stronger. But the tone you use must have 
.nothing affected in it, or possess any resem- 
blance to the tcbining cant of theatrical de- 
clamation, a mode of speaking unbecoming 
devotional worship. The aive and solenmity 
of the place will not suit with any thing that 
has the smallest appearance of affectation. — 
Every tine must seem to flow from the pure 
and tacred fountain of true piety, from a 
heart sincerely and ardently impressed with 
contrition for past offences. The Litany, of 
all other prayers, requires that these essentials 
should prevail through the whole of whatever 
changes or variations you may choose to make 
in the course of reading it. 
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That it may please thee to succour, help, and 
Comfort, alt that are in danger, necessity, and tri- 
bulation ,' 
We beseech, 6^* 

That it may please thee to preserve all that 
travel by land or by water, all women labouring 
of child, alt sick persons, and young children ,- and 
to shew thy pity upon all prisoners and captives; 
We beseech, ^c.f 

That it may please thee to defend, and provide 
■far, the fatherless children and widows, and all 
that are desolate and oppressed; 
We beseech, ^c.^ 

The next verse to be given in a low, so- 
lemn tone, and particularly deliberate and devout. 

That it may please thee to have mercy upon 
all men ; 
We beseech, i^c.6 



' * Oenenl prayer for succour. — R. C. 
t General prayer for those whose lives are in danger. — 
R.C. 

% General prayer fdr orphans and other desolate per- 
sons.— R. C. 

§ General prayer for universal mercy on all men. — R. C. 
8—2 
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That it may please thee to forgive our ene- 
mies, persecutors, and slanderers, and to turn their 
hearts ; 
We beseech thee, ^c* 

That it may please thee to give and preserve 
to our use the kindly fruits of the earth, so an' 
in due time we may enjoy them ; 
We beseech, ^-cf 

That it may please thee to give us true repent- 
ance ; to forgive ns all our sins, negligences, and 
ignorances, and to endue us with the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit, to amend our lives, according to thy 
holy word; 
We beseech, S^c-^ 

If your pauses between some of the verses 
be now and then extended to a greater length 
than between others, they will help to give 
that variety I advised, for the purpose of 
preventing the Litany from being tedious in 
the reading. — A considerable stop between the 



* General prayer for enemies. 

t General prayer for the earth's produce. 

i special prayers for the congregation.— R, C. 
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last, and the subsequent verse, msy be prac- 
tised, and the latter be thereby introduced 
with much effect. It is impossible to be too 
devout in your delivery of it, or too im- 
pressive, slow, or solemn. 
Son of God : we beseech thee to hear us. 

The word "thee" is sometimes most shame- 
fully passed over without an emphatic distinc- 
tion, although the sense evidently points out the 
necessity of some stress being laid upon it. 

Son of God : we beseech thee to hear us. 

Lamb of God .- that takest away the sins of 
the world; 

Grant us thy peace. 

From the foregoing to the remainder of the 
Litany, your delivery must possess an uncom- 
mon and ardent glow of the sincerest devo- 
tional expression, that you can possibly call 
forth — All must be devout, and warmed with 
the most animated piety. 
O Lamb of God : that takest away the sins of 
the world ; 

Have mercy upon us. 
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Christ, hear tts. 

Christ, hear «*. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon tts, 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy tipon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

These are short petitionary prayers or ad- 
dresses to the Creator, for the remisdon of 
our sins, that demand the utmost fervency in 
the delivery, if the Minister do them justice. 
Every appearance of cant or singsong* must 
be avoided. The Lord's Prayer, which fol- 
lows (but which I need not again introduce), 
may have much less of that ardency of ex- 
pression which you have just been making use 



* The sing-song is owing to reading them in ' 
rhythmus. They should not be read as if scored, 

I Lord, have ) mercy ujpon us; | 
but in this rhythmus, 

] Lord, 1 1 have | mercy 1 1 upon | us. | 
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of; and if you speak it in a tower key, and 
in a eooly deliberate manlier, the contrast will 
have a proper effect 

When you afterwards hegin the prayer that 
succeeds it, the key of your voice may then 
rise to a higher pitch, and your delivery have 
a good deal more of animated piety in it. 
God, merciful Father, that despiaeat not the 
sighing of a contrite heart, nor the desire of suck 
as be sorrowful ; Mercifully assist our prayers 
that we make before thee in all our troiAles and 
adversities, whensoever they oppress ua; and gra- 
ciously hear us, that those evils which the craft and 
aubtilty of the devil or man worketh against us, be 
brought to nought, and by the providence of thy 
goodneas they may be dispersed ; that we thy aervanta, 
being hurt by no peraecuHons, may evermore gite 
thanks unto thee in thy holy Church, through Jeaua 
Chriat our Lord. 

O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us for 
thy Namt^s sake. 

The Minister ought, as he approaches the 
conclusion of the last prayer, and indeed of 
most others, to be, by degrees, more slow. 
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distinct, and impreasive, in his expresssion, as 
he is therehy enabled to close the period with 
that fulness and roundness of tone which 
suits its weight and gravity. I have passed 
most of the places unnoticed where the pre- 
terite or participle passive of the verb is used, 
taking for granted, from what has been al- 
ready said on the subject, that the reader had 
made up his mind upon the propriety of al- 
ways pronouncing the ed (with some few ex- 
ceptions), as suiting better with the dignity 
and grandeur of public prayer, than if you 
were to make use of elisions The latter pos- 
sess too much of colloquial familiarity for 
divine worship in general. 

O God, we have heard with our ears*, and our 
fathers have declared unto us, the, noble works 
that thou didst in their days, and in the old time 
before them. 

O Lord, aj-ise, help us, and deliver us, for 
thine honour. 



* The words tvilk our ears is a pleonasm, and therefor* 
must not be strongly marked by the vta'ce. — R. C. 
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Glory be to the Father, and to the Son ; and to 
the Holy Ghost ; 

Answer. As it was in She beginning, is noto, 
and ever shall be : world without end. Amen. 
From our enemies defend tis, Christ. 

Graciously look upon our afflictions. 
Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts. 

Mercifully forgive the sins of thy people. 
Favourably with mercy hear our prayers. 

O Son of David, have mercy upon us. 
Both now and eeer vouchsafe to hear tts, Christ. 

Grat^ously hear us, Christ; graciously hear 
US, O Lord Christ. 

Priest, Lord, let thy mercy be shewed upon us. 
Answer. As we do put our trust in thee- 

Many Clergymen pass over the foregoing 
lines, and others of a similar nature, with 
all that careless, flimsy insipidity, as if they 
repeated them as a matter of form, without 
any thing else being necessary but merely the 
recital of them. And yet the glow of ardent 
devotion belongs to them, as it does, more or 
less, to all other parts of the prayers. 
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Letiupratf. 

Between these words and whatever prayer 
that follows, it is much better to make a 
considerable pause, than to hurry from them 
almost immediately to the prayer, as if they 
belonged to, and made part of it. The words 
" Let us pray" being addressed to the people, 
require to be spoken with gentleness, and with 
a look directed to them. After observing 
this method, the prayer that nest succeeds will 
be introduced with its proper effect, and the 
contrast between that which is addressed to the 
congregation, and that intended as a supplication 
to the Creator, if duly observed, cannot but 
be deeply felt. 

We humbly bete&ih thee, Father, mereifuUy to 
look upon our infirmitiee ; and for the glory of 
thy Name, turn from ue aU thoee evils which tee 
most righteously have deserved : and grant tkat 
in all our troubles we may put our whole trust 
and confidence in thy mercy, and evermore serve 
thee — 

Bo not quicken your delivery as you ap- 
proach to a close, which is often done, but 
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be rather more deMerate, ob I before advised, 

that you may finish the whole with fulneaa, 

alovmeaa, and impression*. 

in holiness and pureness of lioifig, to thy honour 

and glory ; through our only Mediator and Advocatey 

Jeaus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

A FEW OF THE PRAyBRS AND THANKSGIVINGS 

IN THB TIME OP WAB AND TDMULTS. 

Almighty God, King of all kings, and Goeernor 
of ali things, 

A commencement of this kind must be de- 
livered, as Mr Garrick particularly advised, in 
the most awful manner, and with the utmost 
digntfisd fertency possible. 
whose power no creature is able to resist, to whom 
tt belongeth justly to punish sinners, and to be 
merciful to them that truly repent; 



* Retard the rate of utterance and muntain about the 
same degree of loudness, so that all the congregation shall 
distinctly hear, while the pitch will fall the interval of a 
fourth, to produce a satisfactory cadential close of sense and 
sound. — R. C. 
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The adverb " truly" ou^t certainly, to be 

marked with an emphasis. 

Save and deliver us, we humbly beseech thee, from 

the hands of our. enemies ; abate their pride, 

asswage their malice, and confound their devices i. 

Observe deliberatdy the stops. 
that we, being armed toith thy defence, may he 
preserved evermore from all perils, to glorify thee, 
who art the only giver of all victory; through the 
merits of thy only Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Slowly wind up the whole, as before recom- 
ui ended. 

A PRATER, WHICH MAY BE SAID AFTER THE FORMER. 

God, 

With the greatest fervent reverence, still 

keeping wp the voice as you are going to 

proceed to* 
whose nature and property is ever to have mercy 
and to forgive, receive our humble petitions ; and 
though we be tied and bound with the chain of our 
sins, yet — 



* Keeping up the voice refers here to both pitch and 
idness.— R, C. 
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Here if you suddenly break of, and let 

your voice fall a little, when you proceed, 

the efiect will be good*. 

let the pitifulnees of thy great mercy loose ua; for 

the honour of Jesus Christ nur Mediator and 

Advocate. Amen. 



Most gracious God, 

With the same fervent devotional respect as 
before adrised. — When you are beginning these 
prayers to be looking or lolling on the book is 
indecent, and disrespectful to your Creator, 
we humbly beseech thee, as for this kingdom in 
general, so especially for the high Court of Par- 
liament, under our most religiouB and gracious 
Queen at this time assembled: That thou tcouldest 
be pleased to direct and prosper all their consulta- 
tions to the advancement of thy glory, the good of 
thy Church, the safety, honour and welfare of our 
' Sovereign and her Dominions ; 



* If the voice fall in pitch while the same loudnesB ife 
maintuned, the expression will be effected, and all the con- 
gregation wiU hear the whole prayer. — B. C. 
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The different dkuses of sentencea in the 
Common Prayer, and in the Scriptures, ought 
to he delivered, as I have frequently hinted 
before, more distinct end teparate from each 
other, than in any thing dse. In observing 
this, the full roundness of expresdon so pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the delivery of the language 
of these holy pages may be practised with 
ease and effect, and the several parts prevented 
from being hurried over, or huddled one upon 
another, as is too often the case. 

that aU things may be so ordered and settled by 
their endeavours, upon the best and surest founda- 
tions, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety. 

Here you must observe the above rule, 

and in so doing, the parts placed between 

the commas' will be given with their proper 

force. 

may be eatablished among ut for all generations. 

These and all other necessaries, for them, for us, 

and thy whole Ckurek, we humbly beg in the name 

and mediation of Jesus Christ our most blessed 

Lord and Saviour, Amen. 
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Where a number of prayers follow each 
other, and when moet of them begin in pretty 
nearly the same solemn appeal to the Creator, 
it would be well in the Minister to vary 
the mode of his commencement as much as 
he can, still preserving inviolate that piotis 
glow at fervent expression so indispensably 
necessary through the whole. 

A COLLECT OR PttATBK FOR ALL CONDmONS OP MEN. 

God, the Creator and Preterver of all mankind, 
we humbly beaeech thee for all sorts and conditione 
of men ; that thou teouldeet be pleaaed to make thy 
ways known laUo them, thy saving health unto 
all nations. 

That regular, evenness of voice in reading 
the prayers cannot be too much recommended. 
I have heard some Clergymen read parts of 
them with a good, smooth, even tone, and 
with great deliberation, and other places with- 
out paying the least attention to either smooth- 
ness or regularity of voice, and with a ce- 
lerity that bespoke a wish to finish the whole 
as soon as possible. These persons the Spec- 
tator calls Pindaric readers, as being confined 
to no set measure, pronouncing five or six 
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words with great deliberation, and the five or 
six subsequent ones with as great quickness— 
the first part of a sentence with a very ex- 
alted voice, and the latter part with a sub- 
missive one. These practices must be all 
avoided in every kind of reading, but more 
particularly in reading the Common Prayer, 
as they are entirely beneath its sacred gravity 
and dignity- 
More especially y toe pray for the good estate 'of the 
CathoHck Church ; that it may be so guided and 
governed by thy good Spirit, that all who profem 
and call themselves Christians may be led 'into the 
way of truth, and hold the faith — 

Speak the remainder of the sentence still 
more deliberately distinct than the preceding 
part. 
in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life. Finally, 

Make a longer pause here than is generally 
done. 

we coTnmend to thy fatherly goodness all those who 
are any ways afflicted^ or distressed, in mind, body, 
or estate ; 
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When any desire the prayers of the con- 
gregation, the woi'ds — 
(especial/;/ those for whom ntir prayers tire desired) 
Should be spoken with infinitely more r-are 
and impression than are commonly practised. 
The Minister when lie comes to the parenthesis 
shonld make a significant pause, and, in a 
!ower tone, and with much deliberation, de- 
liver the words which it incloses*. 
That it may please thee to mmfort and relieve 
them according to their senernl necessities, giving 
them patience mitler their sufferings, and a happy 
issue out of all their afflictionn. And this we beg 
for Jesus Christ his snJee. Amen. 



A CRXERAI. THAXKSGIVINO. 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we thine 
unworthy servants do give thee most humble and 
hearty thanks for all thy goodness and loving- 
kindness to us and to all men ; 

When any persons who have been prayed 
for desire to return praise, the words — 



*■ A lower tone refers to the pitch of the voice; but this 
should be combined here with a reduced loudness.— R- C, 
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(particularly to those who desire now to offer up 
their praises and thanksgivings for thy late mercies 
vouchsafed unto them) 

should be spoken in the same manner I re- 
commended in reading the words between the 
other parenthesis. The slighting and careless 
method they are usually passed over, shews 
but little respect to the people alluded to. 
We bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all 
the bleasinga of this life ; but above all — 

Here (and in many other places it may be 
practised with equal eifect) a sudden Ens' 
pension may take place for some little time> 
and then, falling your tone, speak the remain- 
der of the sentence very deliberately*, 
for thine inestimable love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ ; for the means of 
grace, and for the hope of glory. And, we beseech 
thee, give us that due sense of all thy mercies, that 
our hearts may be unfeignedly thankful, and that 
we shew forth thy praise, not only with our lips, 
btit in our lives. 



* The falling of the voice refers to its pitch ; but a re- 
duced loudness will aid the expresBions-^fi. C. 
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Still preserve that regularity and evenness 
of sound, and that del^>erate diatinetneas of 
delivery, I have so oiteu hefore advised. 
by giving up ouraehea to thy service, and by walking 
before thee in holineas and righteouaneaa all our 
daya ; through Jesus Chriat <mr Lord, to whom, 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 

THE COMMUNION. 
The Lord's Prayer (which it is not neces- 
sary for me to introduce in this place) should 
be given here in rather a low tone, as what 
afterwards follows is thereby much better in- 
troduced. This does not however mean that 
it should be spoken so low as not to be heard 
by half the congregation, which is most gene- 
rally the case ; it ought to be distinctly pro- 
nounced, although not with that strong, audi- 
ble voice which will he so necessary in the 
subsequent parts of the Communion*. 



* The word low is here applied to loudness ; the reduc- 
tion of which is expressive of humility. Ttie Communion 
service teems to demand additional reverence from the 
priest — R. C. 

9-2 
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Be very demtit in the following prayer, 
and .you may raiae your voice into a higher 
hey than that in which you spoke the Lord's 
Prayer*, 
Almighty God, 

Be -very awfvl, and reverentially impressive 
in commencenients of this kind. 
unto whom all hearts be open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid ; cleanse the 
thoughts of OUT hearts by the inspiration of thy 
Holy SpiHtf that we may perfectly love thee, and 
worthily magnify thy holy Name ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Concliffle it with a round voice, very ar- 
ticnlateUj, and with much deliberation^. 

Now come the Ten Cummandmentg, and 
the proper manner of delivering them is not 
attended to in genera). Mr Garrick advised, 
(and indeed the service itself expresses part 
of what he recommended,) the Minister to ad- 



* This refers to the pitch of the voice.— B. C. 

t Round voice means full volume of deep sonorous 
quality. The word deliberation refers to a slow rate of 
utterance. — R. C. 
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vance from the Communion Table towards the 
people, with the person modeetly erect, and 
the book kept at an easy distance from the 
middle of the body, not thrust up before the 
face, as some do, as if for the direct purpose 
of preventing the people from hearing what 
is said. Those who compose the distant part 
of the congregation cannot possibly make out 
half what is uttered when an obstacle is thus 
placed in the way of the voice being thrown 
out to a distance. In reading, or rather de- 
livering the commandments, the above gentle- 
man particularly recommended a very full, 
strong tone to be used ; and as they are so 
many divine ordinances, which we are directed 
strictly to preserve inviolate, there ought to 
be something dictatorial and autkarilaii'ce in 
the look, voice, and manner of the Minister 
while he is uttering them — The contrast be- 
tween these, and that which had been just 
before practised in the Lord's Prayer, and 
the fervent but unpresuming manner advised 
in the one that follows, will have full force, 
and proper effect. Begin with a bold, and as 
it were, a peremptory mode of expression. 
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God spake these words, and said, I am the Lord 
thy God : Thou shalt have none other gods but me*- 
People, /jord, have mercy upon tis, and mcUne 
our hearts to keep this law. 

Preserve a clear, bold, distinct, and regular 
articulation. 
Minister. Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of any thing that 
is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor worship them : fm- I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, and visit the sins of 
/he fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me, 

Mr Garrick advised a tittle abatement in 
the Minister's dictatorial tone in speaking the 
remainder of' the commandment. 
and skew mercy unto thousands in them that love 
me, and keep my commandments f. . 

* Let the priest declare these ten commands as God's 
agent, and mark a difference by his voice between the au- 
thority for publishing them and the first command; which 
is, Thou shalt have none other gods but me.— R. C. 

t The command ia one thing, the reason for its observ- 
Rnce is another ; the priest should mark their distinction by 
his voice. — R.C. 
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Lord, have mercff upon tu, and incHne our hearts 
to keep this law. 

The clerk ought to be broken of the fault 
of canting this part, as he does most others 
that he has any thing to do with, and to 
practise in its stead a devoutness of expres- 
sion, which the people will naturally imitate*. 
Thou ahalt not take the Name of the Lord thy 
God in vain ,- for the Lord loill not hold him guiltlets 
that tttketh hie Name in vain. 

Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our heattt 
to keep this law. 
Remember — f 

Here a little suspension of the voice will 
introduce the remainder of the sentence with 



* This response, in all its repetitions, the parish-clerks 
also force into versification, thus 

i Lord, have | mercy u[pon us, j 
And in|cline our | hearts to \ keep this | law. | 
It is prose rhythmus, and ought to be read thus, 
j Lord, 1 1 have | mercy upon | us,"l | T and injclineaur | 
hearts 1 to | keep this | law. [ — R. C. 

+ A pause after the word remember, enforces the com- 
mand with great emphasis. — R. C. 
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great force. Many are the places where this may 
be practised with infinite efiect and beauty. 
that thou keep holy the Sabbath-day. Six days 
shall thou labour, and do all that thou hatt to do ; 
bttt — 

Here another sudden suspension of tone 

may take place with equal effect, as you 

thereby mark the words "the seventh day" 

with proper force. 

the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 

God. In it thou shall do no manner of work, thou, 

and iky son, and thy daughter, thy man-servant, 

and thy maid-servant, thy cattle, and the stranger 

that is within thy gates. 

Speak all the parts of the foregoing sen- 
tence deliberately distinct from each other. 
For in siw days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
teeenth day: wfierefore the Lord blessed the seventh 
day, and haUowed it. 

From the word "wherefore," If you speak 
the rest of the sentence in a ^mj, solemn, ener- 
getic tone, the full weight and force of it will 
be given. 
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Lord, /lave mercy upon ua, arid incline our hearts 
to keep this law. 

Honour thy father, and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 

Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law. 

Those cut II man d men t& that are short must 

have an additional deliberation and foice in 

tlie delivery, in order that they may posses-s 

their due weight and roundness of expression*. 

Thou shall do no murder. 

Ijord, have mercy upon as, and incline our hearts 
to keep this lapo. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Lord, have mercy upon tcs, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Give alt these that dictatorial boldness of tone 
which ought to be the prominent feature in 



* For I'eading these short commands the reader is re- 
spectfally referred to the foot-note at pp. 50, 51, of the 
Discourse. — It. C. 
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the Minister's reading the whole of the Com- 
mand men ts. 

Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep ihie law. 

Thou ahalt not bear false leitneaa against thy 
neighbour. 

Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law. 

Thou shall not covet thy neighbour'' s house, 
thou ahalt n^t covet thy neighbour''s teife, nor his 
servant, nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
any thing that is his. 

Stop longer between the word " ass," and 
'*nor," than between any other part of the 
sentence. The words "any thing," to be 
marked in the delivery. 

Lord, have mercy upon us, and 'write all these 
thy laws in our hearts, we beseech thee. 

When the Commandments are finished the 
devontness and fervency of expression which the 
prayer that next follows requires, forms that 
change and variety which cannot fail of as- 
sisting to increase the ardency of devotion. 
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Let us pray. 

These three words always in the same man- 
ner that was recommended before. 
Almighty God, tckose kingdom is everlasting and 
power infinite ; have mercy upon the whole Church ; 
Be particularly devout in this prajer, as 
the contrast between the bold dictatorial man- 
ner you went through the Commandments is 
thereby considerably increased, 
and so rule the heart of thy chosen servant Victorij, 
our Queen and Governor, that she (knowing whose 
minister she is) — 

Speak the words placed between the paren- 
thesis in a lower key than that in which you 
were just before speaking*. 
may above all things seek thy honour and glory: 
and that we, and all her subjects (duly considering 
whose authority she hath) — 

In the same manner as the words in the other 
parenthesis ; they must not be hastily passed 
over, but given with calmness and deliberation. 



* A parenthesis ought to be read in a lower pitch, reduced 
loudness, and quicker rate of utterance, than the preceding 
part.— R. C. 
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may faithfully tierce, /toitour, and humbly obey ha; 
in thee and for thee, according to thy blessed Word 
and ordinance ; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
tcho with thee and the Holy Ghost, Hoeth and 
reigneth, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 
Passing uver the latter port of a prayer 
ill a careless, hurrying manner, as if it were 
nut necessary to pay niucli attention to it, is 
so faulty, that the whole is in a great degree 
injured by it, and the effect produced by what 
is before properly delivered, is thereby partly 
destroyed. That full, rotmd, deliberate me- 
thod of finishing, which lias been often recom- 
mended before, should be kept uppermost in 
the recollection of the Minister. 

The Creed (after the Epistle and Gospel) is 
here required to be read with a very audi- 
ble voice, clear articulation, and a regular 
delivery — It being a short and summary relation 
of the principal articles of our faith, only a 
little fervency of expression is necessary *. 



* This Creed consists of four summaries of fuitb; three 
of which relate to the Persons of the Trinity, and the fourth 
is relative to the Church, Baptism, and the Resurrection of 
the dead.— R. C. 
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* / believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earthy And nf nil things visible 
and invisible : 

The Minister ought to make unusual length 
of pauses between the several parts p( the sen- 
tences, in order to check, as much as possible, 
that continuation of confused sounds, which 
are co'mmonly occasioned wlienever the congre- 
gation accompanies him, 
I And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-hegotten 
Son of God, Begotten of his Father before all worlds, 
God of God, Light of Light, Very God of very God, 
Begotten not made. Being of one substance with the 
Father; By whom all things were made: Who for 
us men, and for our salvation came dowji from 
heaven. And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, And was made man, and was 
crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. 

No part of the Creed, nor indeed any of 

, the prayers, ought to be passed over care' 

lessly, or with any apparent want of attention. 

I have heard some Clergymen hasten over 



• First summary concerning God tbe Father. — R, C. 
t Second summary concerning God the Son. — R. C. 
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some placet in order to give more weight to 
othera, in so indecent a manner, that all ob- 
servance of devotional effect vas at once done 
away. They never considered that whatever 
alteration may be thought advisable in the 
tone of reading any part of the service, for 
the purpose of preserving as much variety as. 
possible, still throughont the whole there must 
be nothing introduced unbecoming the sacred 
dignity oi the occasion. Every thing like 
celerity of expression must be avoided, as 
unbefitting the solemn grandeur of public wor- 
ship. 

He suffered and was buried, And the third day he 
rose again according to the Scriptures, And ascended 
into heaven, And silteth on the right hand of the 
Father, And he shall come again with glory to 
judge both the quick and the dead: Whose kingdom 
shall have no end. 

*And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The Lord and 
Giver of life. Who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, Who with the Father and the Son toge- 



' Third summary concerning God tlie Holy Ohoat.— R. C. 
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ther U worshipped and glorified, tVko spake by the 
Prophets. 

That evenness of tone which I have bo often 

advised, is more necesaary in reading the Creed 

with propriety than in almost any thing else. 

* And I believe one Catholick and Apostolick Church ,- 

/ acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of 

«»», And I look for the Resurrection of the dead. 

And the life of the world to come. Amen, 

Conclude it with great impressive deliberation. 
Never aeem to hurry as you approach the 
end, a fault too often practised ; but leave off 
without the smallest abatement of any effect 
which you had before created. 

I shall stop here at present; but probably,' 
at some future period, I may proceed as far as 
I receive assistance from th& manuscript notes 
and observations of my deceased friend. 



* Fourth summary concerning the Church, &c.— R. C. 



Ta£ Byn. 
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